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CHAPTER L 

THE night was wearing into morning before 
Philip Wendell closed his eyes. He sat 
long and steadily thinking by his bed-room win- 
dow — not smoking, to help him in his thoughts, 
but with folded arms, leaning back in an easy- 
chair, his feet resting on another, and his eyes 
directed upwards, his reveries to all appearance 
very far away from this sublunary world, its sins 
and its troubles, though never had the Curate's 
mind been more fully occupied with things of the 
earth earthly — things, too, concerning himself, 
instead of the anxieties, cares, and strivings to 
better the sordid lives of those around him, that 
had so much engaged his attention since he came 
to Elmsley. He had been surprised into taking a 
step which he had little thought of doing twelve 
hours previously. It was true that for a long 
VOL. n. B 
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2 THE curate's discipline. 

time past he had felt his thoughts turning on 
Magdalene's dark eyes, when they ought to have 
been very differently engaged. He had met her 
in the cottages of bed-ridden old women, and 
Philip knew that when he had entered unper- 
ceived, and heard her reading (not Miss Darnell's 
tracts — ^Magdalene, in spite of Mis§ Becky, had 
refused to have anything to do with them), he had 
paused to listen, not to the blessed promises of 
Holy Writ, but to the sweet voice that told of 
them. He knew that in the very pulpit he was 
always conscious of Magdalene's presence — that 
even when engaged in his most sacred ministra- 
tions, he could not repress a blank* disappointed 
feeling if she was absent from the church. He 
knew what a thorough heartiness of hate he had 
lavished on poor Artie, and he laughed to himself 
at the recollection of it. He knew how, in his 
walks, if he had caught sight of a dress that 
looked like Magdalene's, his pulses had quickened, 
and his heart throbbed, and with what a weary, 
dissatisfied feeling the day had often closed, which 
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THE CURATE'S DISGIPLINB. 3 

had given him no glimpse of her. And all this 
time he had been trying to persuade himself that 
Magdalene Grant was to be to him no more than 
any other woman, and that to be the priest of 
God, and the minister to the poor, would be 
enough for his requirements. And now this had 
come upon him — ^how, he knew not — like very 
midsummer madness, and he was pledged heart 
and hand to this girl, whose face he had never 
seen, and whose name he had never heard some 
six months back. He felt a little angry with 
himself — he had not thought such weakness was 
in his nature. What, indeed, had he to do with 
love I — he who had meant his life to be given to 
his Church as entirely as if he had been a Boman 
celibate. He who had always thought he could 
find work enough to do without taking upon him- 
self the duties of husband and father— duties 
which he might fitly leave to other men, whose 
weaker natures required the solace of domestic 
life, and to whom such labours as had been given 
him were not appointed. And now he had found 

b2 
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4 THE curate's discipline. 

he was no more than another man, with a heart 
just as weak and as warm in his bosom as if he 
had never taken a priest's vows upon himself, and 
resolved that, let others think as they might of 
fat glebes, and woman's love, and household com- 
fort, he would be a priest indeed. He shrugged 
his shoulders with something very like self-con- 
tempt; and then Magdalene's face came before 
him, not as he had seen it first, sad and heavy- 
eyed, but radiant with the flush of love and joy 
that his words had called forth, and he felt that, 
after all, no man had much right to despise 
himself for having fallen in love with Magdalene 
Grant. 

"She will make a good wife," he thought — 
" good, brave, and self-denying. If we had lived 
in other times, she would have stood by me at the 
stake, or, like John Bogers' wife, have made the 
shirt for me to wear at my burning. She is a girl 
that will help a man in his duty — ay, and rather 
see him die than flinch from it. I thought I was 
strong by myself — ^I think I shall find myself 
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. THE curate's discipline. 5 

stronger with her by my side. After all, I don't 
know but my folly may have been the truest wis- 
dom." 

But there were other people besides Magdalene 
and himself to be thought of. His first duty 
would be to call on Mr. Thomleigh, and let him 
know how matters stood. He had not much rea- 
son to fear opposition in that quarter. Philip 
Wendell was quite aware that in a worldly point 
of view he was a better match than Magdalene's 
guardian could reasonably have expected for her. 
His uncle, a rich and childless man, the squire of 
many a fertile acre in one of the western counties, 
gave him an allowance of three hundred a year, 
with a promise to make provision for its being 
continued to him after the old gentleman's own 
death. Philip's elder brother was the squire's 
heir, but there was a good living in the family 
gift, which had always been held by one of the 
Wendells; and the present incumbent (now 
over sixty, and also Philip's uncle) could 
scarcely be expected to retain it much longer. It 
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6 THE CURATB^S DISCIPLINE. 

had long ago been settled by the two old men that 
the living of Crome should, in the fulness of time, 
be given to Philip ; and though he had hitherto 
thought little of the additional eight hundred a 
year that was thus to come to him, valuing it only 
as the means that would enable him to give more 
to his poor, and to buy books for himself, still 
the recollection of the Rectory of Orome was 
not an unpleasant one now. But it was necessary 
that he should acquaint his uncle as well as Mr. 
Thomleigh with his intended marriage. Well, 
his uncle had told him to get married, and not to 
care about money. 

" Get a good girl, and a pretty one, Phil, and 
never mind the rest." 

There was no qu^tion as to Magdalene's beauty, 
and Philip was quite convinced of her * goodness ; 
and he certainly had not minded the rest. He had 
some misgivings that Magdalene's ancestry would 
scarcely bear inquiring into, and it was possible that 
the Squire might be a little tenacious on that 
point. 
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THE CUBATB'S DISCIPLINB. 7 

** Still, it'll be all right when he sees her," 
thought Philip. "The old gentleman was always 
a beauty lover. I think he'd have forgiven my 
marrying a dustman's daughter with such a face 
as hers," 

And Magdalene had enough to think of, too- 
enough to think of, indeed, with this great new 
hapjHuess that had befallen her, and to wonder 
bow she could ever have repined and murmured 
when life had so much in store for her. She had 
been thankless and unbelieving, and God had been 
gracious to her — oh! how much more gracious 
than she merited ; and then she was down upon 
her knees, praying with a flood of happy tears that 
she might be worthy of the man who had chosen 
her — that she might never give him cause to re- 
pent of or regret his choice. 

" To think that he should care for me ! — and I 
—oh ! what have 1 to give back for the love of 
such a one ? Nothing — ^nothing but to worship him 
night and day ; pray for him — ^live for him ! Oh I 
if he were only poor, that I might work my fin- 
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8 THE curate's DISCIPLINB. 

gers off for him ! Bat they say he is rich 1 Ah ! 
if he had only had his hundred a year, how I 
would have saved and managed and worked for 
him. But I shall not even have that to do. It , 
seems as if he was to give me all and everything 
— ^but what a blessed thing it is I love him so 
dearly I shall feel glad and proud to let him do it. 
Though who knows I may do something yet — if I 
can only be the artist he spoke of, he may be 
proud of me too — oh ! to think of it ! — if ever I 
should make my name famous now, that name 
will be his I" 

She was very humble in her great happiness ; 
more so, I think, than — ^with such a face for her 
lover to prize, and with such a love to give back 
in return for his — ^she need have been. But Mag- 
dalene had had no mother to glory in the rich 
colours and rounded contours of her beauty — no 
mother to delight in dressing and adorning her 
darling, and so without words letting her see that 
she was something very precious to be so cared 
for. Her own artist sense had told her somethings 
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THE OUBATB'S discipline. 9 

and Mrs. Marchdale's caressing words had spoken 
yet more plainly of her loveliness ; but still she 
felt a great timid wonder mingling with her gra- 
titude for the happiness that had come to her. 
She had not dreamed that this would come — ^the 
joy seemed too great to be believed in ; and in the 
morning, when she awoke, she was half afraid lest 
all that had passed on the preceding day should 
prove a dream, like those that all the night had 
filled her sleep with thoughts of Philip Wendell. 

But it was not long before Philip made his ap- 
pearance at the house, coming even before she had 
left it for Mrs. Marchdale's. She saw him from 
one of the upper windows, and then began fully 
to realise her position, and comprehend what he 
had come for. It had not occurred to her before 
that Mr. Thomleigh had anything to do with her 
lover and herself ; now she understood that it was 
to him, as her guardian, PhiUp had to speak ; and 
she sat down trembling, and wondering what his 
answer would be. Then she found it impossible 
to remain still, and bear the suspense ; and, hastily 
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10 THE CUBATB'S DI8CIPLINB. 

dressing, ran downstairs and out of the house, and 
arrived at the Manor House, to make what pro- 
gress she could with her painting, with all her 
colours mingling together, so that she was using 
blue for red, and green for yellow, and found her- 
self producing an indescribable combination of 
horrors instead of the cherub's head she had been 
endeavouring to copy. 

" Well,'* said Mrs. Marchdale, looking over her 
shoulder, " d(m't you think, my dear, you'd better 
follow Olarie's example — honestly say you're so 
tired and idle, and so thoroughly enjoyed yourself 
yesterday, that everything to-day seems flat, stale, 
and unprofitable* There, put away your brushes, 
Magdalene, and let's pull all the pec^le to pieces 
we saw yesterday. There's nothing so refreshing 
as a thoix>ugh good gossip, with a spice of malice 
in it; and by to-morrow we shall have sobered 
"down enough to work in earnest." 

Clarice was not in the room when Mrs. March- 
dale spoke, and Magdalene felt as if she could no 
longer keep her secret, her precious, beautiful 
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THE CUBATE'S DISCIPLINB. 11 

secret, to herself, but must tell it to this dear 
friend, as she would unto a mother. Of course, 
in strict propriety, she ought first to have com- 
municated it to Miss Becky ; but then Miss Becky 
hardly seemed the person to tell a love tale to* 

" Good gracious ! my dearest child, what is the 
matter?" cried Mrs. Marchdale, as she found 
Magdalene kissing her hand and crying over it. 
**OhI dear, those f^tes! Girls need have the 
constitution of horses to stand them I There's 
Clarie with a bad headache, but then she had 
things to annoy her that you hadn't, and I don't 
think you danced half so much. I've been blam- 
ing myself for not looking after you enough ; but 
then you disappeared almost as soon as you came. 
Where did Miss Becky hide you ?" 

" Oh ! Mrs. Marchdale, it wasn't the dancing !" 
sobbed Magdalene. " Anything but that. I didn't 
dance at all." 

" Oh I my poor darling, how shamefully I ne- 
glected you. But why didn't Miss Becky see 
after you, or Captain Osborne! — he really 
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12 THE curate's discipline. 

shouldnl: have thrown everything upon me," said 
Mrs. Marchdale, plaintively. " And what on earth 
were all the young men thinking of I" 

"JL didn't want to dance," cried Magdalene ; 
^' and — and I am so happy! I must tell you — for, 
you see, I have no mother." 

" 0-h ! " cried Mrs. Marchdale. It was only 
" oh !" but Magdalene knew that her story was 
half told already, and that her friend quite under- 
stood what it was she was to hear. " Well, my 
dear, and who is it?" 

Magdalene looked up, blushing and smiling 
through her tears; then she looked down, and 
Mrs. Marchdale stooped and heard Philip Wen- 
dell's name. 

"And so it's he, is it, my dear? Well, I be- 
lieve him to be very good, and to do a great deal 
of good — though I'm afraid, as my husband and I 
don't go to Church, he has a very different opinion 
of us. Never mind, dear, I've no doubt he'll 
make you an excellent husband, and very likely 
be a bishop some day. You've done very well — 
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very well indeed, Magdalene, and I wlsh^you all 
joy and happiness." She kissed the girl very 
fondly, and then continued — " You're spoilt for an 
artist now, my dear — but never mind, you'll make 
a very good clergyman's wife, and there are quite 
as good things to be done in the world as painting 
pictures. Dear me ! to think of my hearing two 
love stories in one day ! You've no idea what a 
goose Artie Waybrooke made of himself yester- 
day. But we won't talk of that now. Clarie 
will tell you all about it bye-and-bye. I hope Mr. 
Wendell won't forbid her being one of your 
bridesmaids." 

Philip Wendell, meanwhile, had brought matters 
to a very satisfactory conclusion with Mr. Thom- 
leigh, who was by no means so taken by surprise 
as the Curate had expected he would be. He had 
been a keener observer than the other had 
imagined. But he was sufficiently pleased at 
affairs having been brought to a crisis, and ex- 
pressed himself accordingly. 

"You'll have a good girl for your wife, I 
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14 THE curate's discipline. 

honestly* believe, Mr. Wendell, and I hope you'll 
make her happy. She won't come empty-handed 
either. I can do something for hep without hurt- 
ing my brother's children. There's five thousand 
pounds in Consols I've put away for Magdalene 
for years past, knowing she had no one but me to 
look to — no one but me, Mr. Wendell. You take 
a girl that has never known kith nor kin, and all 
I can tell you is, I never knew her father called 
other than an honest man, and her mother died 
before she was a twelvemonth old. So Tve seen 
to her the best I could — kept her at school, and 
then brought her here, and I hope you won't be 
in a hurry to take her away. It'll be hard to part 
with the lass, just as Tve learned to like her." 

There was a huskiness in John Thornleigh's 
voice. His heart-strings might be tough; but 
Magdalene had twined herself round them. He 
rose and led the way from his own little sanctum 
where they had been discussing matters, to the 
parlour where Miss Becky sat wondering what 
private affairs the Curate could have to talk with 
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her brother about. She was much more astonished 
than he had been at hearing Philip Wendell's 
errand, and considerably more elated than a regard 
for her own dignity and the family credit allowed 
her to manifest. For it was very soothing to Miss 
Becky's feelings to think that any one ^^ under her 
charge," should have carried off the best match in 
Elmsley. Artie Waybrooke would have been all 
very well ; but still he was only a Curate in posse 
with, in all probability, a long intervel between him 
and his share of his mother's income. Philip Wen- 
dell was not only a Curate in esse ; but he had, as 
every one knew, a very comfortable income of his 
own already. Quite enough to begin housekeep- 
ing upon, Miss Becky considered; and there was no 
doubt as to the thorough gentility and respecta- 
bility of the connection. 

After this there could be no question as to her 
claims to mingle in the best set in Elmsley. So 
Miss Becky was very gracious to Philip Wendell ; 
she could not have been more so had she been his 
mother-in-law expectant; and when Magdalene 
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returned) which she did not do till dinner was half 
over — a breach of etiquette with which, perhaps, her 
meeting the Curate on her way home had some- 
thing to do — ^instead of being reproved, and called 
to order till her cheeks tingled again, as she had ex- 
pected, Susan was desired to bring a hot plate for 
Miss Grant; and Miss Becky, with a meaning look, 
said, 

"Don't let it happen again, my dear; but 
young folks will be young folks all the world 
over." 

And something in the look and the smile made 
Magdalene realize for the first time the possibility 
of Miss Becky's having once been young herself. 

After dinner John Thornleigh called her to 
him. 

" Well, my lass, so youVe soon tired of the old 
nest — eh? But you must stay with us a little 
longer. It's full soon for you to fly away yet." 

Then Miss Becky had her say as soon as she 
found herself alone with Magdalene. 

"My dear, I'm very well satisfied with this 
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THE curate's discipline. 17 

affair — ^very well indeed. I've not a word to say 
against it — and Mr. Wendell has behaved like a 
gentleman in coming here at once to tell us all 
about it. Tve not had time yet to learn what my 
brother intends doing for you, and, as he says, it's 
too soon for you to leave us yet. We mustn't 
be in a hurry. But as you'll have a great deal to 
do, and it's my opinion that every young woman 
who marries respectably is bound to provide the 
household linen, I think we may as well set 
about it at once, so I shall ask Mr. Thornleigh 
for a cheque, and to-morrow you and I will go 
over to Berkstead, and buy the linen for the pil- 
low-cases. They fake a long time to make, especi- 
ally with frills, so you and Susan shall begin 
them the day after." 
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CHAPTER IL 

OH ! those blessed autumn days, when Magda- 
lene roamed with her lover through the 
green lanes of pleasant Hertfordshire. When the 
fading leaves wore a beauty and a richness that 
summer had never given them, and the whole 
earth had a calm mellow loveliness that was balm 
to the eye after the glare and heat of the sultry 
days that had gone by. She was very happy, but 
tremulously, fearfully happy, as if this joy were 
too great to be real, too precious to endure — some- 
thing of fear and apprehension mingling at times 
with it, as though for her such happiness could 
never be for long. 

But there was nothing apparently to dread.. 
Philip had written to his uncle, the Squire, and to 
his other uncle, the Eector, and they had expressed 
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THE curate's discipline. 19 

themselves very well satisfied. Five thousand 
pounds, after all, was a nice little help to a young 
clergyman. It was not necessary to inquire too 
minutely as to which branch of the Grants Magda- 
lene belonged to. There was no doubt she came 
of a sufficiently respectable stock. Philip would 
never have looked at less than a lady ; and how- 
ever her guardian had made his money, he cer- 
tainly knew how to dispose of it liberally ; so the 
two old gentlemen had settled matters over their 
port, and in much such terms had expressed their 
opinion to their young relative. And the Curate 
was beginning to find there was something very 
pleasant in loving and being loved by such a girl 
as Magdalene. What a change had come over 
her ! What pleasant little petulances, saucy, wil- 
ful ways, and small tyrannies she had now 1 Philip 
had been but too apt to live his life in a very 
sober and serious fashion, as if there was nothing 
worth thinking of but hard, strenuous work. He 
had no time, or fancied that he had none, to 
gather flowers by the way -side; and here was 
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20 THE curate's discipline. 

Magdalene flinging them before him. It would 
have been too hard and churlish if he had dis- 
dained them now. 

There was no doubt that she would make a good 
priest's wife — ^teach in the Sunday-schools, visit the 
sick, deal out her kindly little charities ; but, in the 
meantime, she was a girl in the hey-day of her 
happy youth — loving and loved, with a sweet 
musical voice — never so musical as in laughter — 
fond of flowers, and innocent gaieties, and pretty 
dresses, worshipping, idolizing her lover ; but, at 
the same time, very ready to make him feel that 
the thraldom was not all on her side^ so that it is 
not to be wondered at that Philip Wendell be- 
came, if UQt a better man, decidedly a pleasanter 
one; and Mrs. Marchdale was quite justified in 
saying, " How much those two young people 
have improved by falling in love with each 
other." 

Things went very pleasantly with Magdalene 
just now. She was quite the pet of the village. 
Mr. Wendell was not like an ordinary curate^ and 
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the lady whom he made his wife would be able to 
take a very good position — quite as good a one as 
the wife of many a rector. Mrs. Darnell might 
have been a little patronizing, had it not been for 
Mr. Thornleigh's promised five thousand pounds. 
But a young lady was not to be patronized who 
brought such a fortune as that. Mrs. Waybrooke 
was very kind and cordial in her congratulations. 
She was not the woman to be angry with Magda- 
lene for not having prevented her son falling in 
love with Clarice Marchdale, though she would 
have been very well pleased had the five thousand 
pounds fallen to his share. She petted Magdalene 
as much as ever, and said that Mr. Wendell had 
shown the same sense in managing his 'own affairs 
as he did in those of other people, and had made a 
choice that did him credit ; and she said it, too, 
as nicely and pleasantly as if Magdalene had not 
now made it apparently impossible for her to carry 
out her pet scheme concerning Artie. 

Mr. Thornleigh gave Miss Becky the cheque 
she asked for, and the pillow-cases were put in 
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hand at once. The wedding was not to take 
place till Magdalene had attained her nineteenth 
birthday — an event which was five months dis- 
tant ; but, as Miss Becky said, there was nothing 
like beginning in time, and five months was little 
enough to do all they had to do in. Magdalene 
sewed away at the pillow-cases — plain work is not 
altogether disagreeable, when it is for one's wedding 
outfit ; and there were so many bright and hope- 
ful thoughts to lighten what might otherwise- have 
been the tedium of the long white seams and 
elaborate frilling. Susan worked away at them 
with steam pace, and a neatness Magdalene had 
scarcely expected from her, and took an early op- 
portunity of paying her congratulations. 

" I was so glad, Miss, to hear it ! — ^Mr. Wendell's 
the nicest gentleman in Elmsley ; and, oh ! if you 
please, Miss, I did think of leaving, for Miss 
Thomleigh is so very hard to please ; but would 
you mind taking me into your service, if I stay on 
here till the wedding!" 

Magdalene said she should not mind at all ; but 
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when she acquainted Miss Thomleigh with the 
arrangement, she was met with the encouraging 
remark — 

" Then I wish Mr. Wendell joy of your house- 
keeping. There'll be a nice pair of you — mistress 
and maid^-one knows no more than the other how 
work should be done; and he'll have a well- 
managed house to come home to. If I'd had 
my way with you, Magda, you'd have been good 
for something by this time; but it was quite 
against ray wishes your frittering your time away at 
Mrs. Marchdale's ; and, I must say, I think it's 
time now you turned your attention to something 
more useful than you'll ever learn there." 

Miss Becky's advice was not very graciously 
given, but Magdalene began to think there was 
some consideration due to it. Mrs. Marchdale 
quite agreed with her. 

"Miss Thornleigh's not the most agreeable 
person in the world, my dear ; but I believe she's 
a capital housekeeper ; and I think, if you only 
come here every other morning, and spend the 
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alternate ones in the kitchen and store-room with 
her, it will be all the better for Mr, Wendell's 
comfort bye-and-bye." 

So Magdalene gratified Miss Thornleigh by 
becoming as apt and attentive a pupil in house- 
wifery as could well be desired ; so much so, that 
her instructress vouchsafed to say — 

"You'll do me some credit yet, Magdalene, 
which is a great deal more than any one could have 
expected, considering what a poor, shiftless creature 
you were when I first took the charge of you." 

But the painting was not to be given up either, 
so on one fine bright morning, towards the end 
of September, Mrs. Marchdale took Clarie and 
Magdalene, as previously arranged, to the Alms- 
houses. For a long time past Magdalene had 
been wishing to sketch them, and Mrs. Marchdale, 
though she said her protegie was spoilt for an 
artist, had no wish that she should devote her 
whole energies to the making of pillow-cases, and 
was very ready to continue assisting her in the 
more intellectual pursuit. 
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" You'll have many a quiet hour in the Rectory 
at Crome, my dear, when you'll find it a good 
thing to have something besides your needle to 
fill up your time with." 

And though Mrs. Marchdale did not say so, she 
knew well enough that Magdalene, like herself, 
was one of those women who, however well they 
may direct a household, can never find enough to 
fill their souls in such directing. One half of 
their being — possibly the most feminine and 
loveable half — may find sufiicient scope for its 
energies in the little toils, cares, and anxieties of a 
housewife's daily routine. But the other half — 
the artistic element within them — imperatively 
craves for something more, and failing to meet 
with it, many a woman becomes restless, queru- 
lous, and dissatisfied, for want of suitable employ- 
ment for this part of her nature, not fulfilling her 
duties as wife, mother, or mistress one half so well 
as she would have done, had she not confined 
herself exclusively to them. 

It had been arranged that they should go 
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directly after breakfast to the Almshouses, in 
order that Magdalene might have time for a good 
morning's work there, before Mr. Thomleigh 
came to take her on to Berkstead with him, to 
which town he was going upon business ; and as 
more muslin was required for the frills of the 
pillow-cases, Miss Thornleigh thought that, it 
being only a case of matching materials, Magda- 
lene might be trusted to market for herself, and it 
had been arranged that Mr. Thornleigh should 
take her on accordingly. 

Magdalene arranged her sketching materials, 
and commenced operations. Mrs. Marchdale 
gave her a few preliminary instructions, and then, 
leaving Clarice with her, walked down the road to 
spend an hour in discussing some of the Chapel 
affairs with Mr. Thynne, whose modest residence 
was within a ten minutes' walk of the Almshouses. 

She stayed longer with him than she had 
intended, for there were many things to be talked 
over — new books for the Sunday-school children, 
the expediency of having gas laid on in the 
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chapel — the merits and demerits of different 
pensioners. At last she returned to Magdalene, 
who had nearly completed her sketch. 

" Ah I it looks very well, my dear," she said, 
surveying it critically — "prettier on paper even 
than in reality. I like these Almshouses. 
When you're a bishop's lady, Magda, you ought 
to build and endow some in memorj' of Elmsley 
and its associations. Mr. Wendell will make a 
capital bishop ; but, oh ! dear, I shouldn't like to 
be one of his clergy. He'll expect them to be as 
near perfection as he is himself." 

" It must be a good thing to be rich, after all," 
said Magdalene. "I like the idea of that old 
Alderman Qsbome spending his money to such a 
purpose as this. He has a much better monu- 
ment here than that hideous heap of stone in the 
churchyard that everybody in Elmsley thinks it 
incumbent on them to admire. If these were 
Catholic times, I suppose every inmate of these 
houses would feel bound to pray for his soul. 
Why shouldn't they as it is ? — why shouldn't they 
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pray for the peace and rest in the other world of 
him who has given them both in this?" 

"Has he? — well, I never knew it. There's 
little peace where a parcel of old women are for 
ever clacking together — slandering and backbiting 
their neighbours ; and as to rest, I don't think this 
world's the place for it — not till we're laid under 
the earth, at any rate, young lady." 

The speaker was Martha Warne, who, unper- 
ceived by either Mrs. Marchdale or the girls, had 
approached close to them. Magdalene had been 
rapidly completing her sketch, and the others 
looking over to watch her progress ; and the backs 
of all were turned to Martha while she spoke. 
Magdalene looked round a little curiously, and 
saw Martha, while almost unseen herself, as Mrs. 
Marchdale and Clarice intervened. 

"I should like to sketch that woman," she 
thought ; " but what an inmate for my peaceful 
almshouses !" 

Martha continued, addressing herself to Mrs. 
Marchdale — 
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"t suppose you're afraid to trust your young 
gentleman with me, ma'am — I haven't seen him 
for a month — I'm not prettily enough behaved for 
him, may be ? • Ah 1 you needn't grudge me the 
sight of the one thing in this world I care to 
look upon !" 

"He shall come and see you tormorrow, 
Martha," replied Mrs. Marchdale. " Being holi- 
day time, he has been away from home on a visit ; 
but I wull not forget to send him to you — and 
God grant my boy may do you a little good, poor 
wretch ! " she mentally added. 

Magdalene had by this time completed her 
sketch, and, rising from her seat, was about to 
fold up her portable easel, when Martha Wame 
caught a full view of her. She looked curiously, 
questioningly at the girl ; who, startled by the 
strange earnestness Martha displayed, glanced 
back a little angrily. There was a decided resem- 
blance between the two faces, most of all in the 
eyes, that struck Mrs. Marchdale forcibly. Mar- 
tha Wame must have been a very beautiful wo- 
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man in her time, and even in the wreck of her 
beauty 3'ou could trace features of the same cast 
and stamp as Magdalene's. Mrs. Marchdale won- 
dered whether she saw the likertess herself — 
whether in Magdalene's bright girlish face she 
recognised a picture that the glass might have 
given her back twenty years ago I Perhaps she 
did, for she sighed long and heavily, and was 
about to turn away, when the noise of wheels was 
heard, and Mr. Thornleigh's phaeton stopping at 
the Almshouse gate, he alighted, and came towards 
the group upon the lawn. 

Martha Wame saw him ; her face lighted up 
with a look of recognition, in which something of 
dread mingled with a malicious defiance. It 
seemed as though, afraid of him, she yet felt he 
might have as good cause to shrink from her. 
She glanced at the phaeton — not an equipage 
exactly adapted for Hyde Park, but still with the 
well-fed horse, and the decent serving-man, evi- 
dently the property of a well-to-do owner. She 
made no attempt to move, but drawing her black 
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shawl round her, stood quietly on the grass not 
courting Mr. Thomleigh's gaze, but making no 
effort to withdraw from it. He was soon near 
thetn. 

*^ (J^ood-day, Mrs. Marchdale. Glorious autumn 
weather ! Magda, my lass, ready to go to Berk- 
stead? Put up your traps and jump in. We've 
no time to lose if we want to be back to din- 
ner. 

He spoke in a cheery, hearty tone — a tone that 
had not been unfamiliar with him lately ; and 
shaking hands with Mrs. Marchdale and Clarice, 
caught sight of Martha Wame. 

To this day Catharine Marchdale has never for- 
gotten the look that came across his face- — the 
utter horror, the blank dread despair that met her 
eye. If one had risen from the dead to taunt and 
mock and madden him with memories of past sins, 
in which the now dead corpse, and the still living 
man had shared in former times together, he could 
have worn no ghastlier face. And there was an 
agony of shame in it, too, as if that woman had 
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some terrible secret of his in her keeping, which It 
would crush him to have told. But there was no 
cowardice in the man even now, though the shock 
and the dread that had come across him had made 
his face white and set as if carved in marble, and 
the sweat stood like death-drops on his forehead. 
For Martha Wame picked up a pencil that Mag- 
dalene had dropped, and came to hand it to her. 
Both Clarice and she had been so busy rolling up 
the drawing materials, that they had not looked at 
Mr. Thomleigh ; but when the woman came to- 
wards them with this pencil, and seemed as if she 
was about to lay her hand on Magdalene's arm, 
he stepped forward, and pushed her rudely back 
with a glance before which she cowered. 

She wanted lio words to tell her that John 
Thofnleigh knew it was not for such as she to con- 
taminate the young and innocent even by a touch. 
She cowered — ^but only for a second ;' then looked 
back with a wicked, bold defiance in her eyes ; 
and, with set lips full of an evil meaning in them, 
passed on and went to her own door. 
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John Thornleigh looked after her ; and drawing 
a long breathy said — 

"Does that woman live here, Mrs. March- 
dale f 

"Yes, she is one of the alms-women; Captain 
Osborne placed her here last winter." 

He said nothing more, but drawing Magdalene's 
hand under his arm, led her to the phaeton. He 
took up the reins mechanically, and turned his 
horae's head round. 

" I thought we were going to Berkstead, sir,*' 
said Magdalene, thinking he had forgotten their 
intended journey for the moment. 

"Not to-day, my lass, not to-day," he said 
wearily. "My head's not altogether right. I'll 
go home and lie down for a spell." 

He said nothing further till they turned in at 
the gate of the tile-yard, and then Magdalene saw 
his eyes fixed on her with a wistful, pitying tender- 
ness. 

" God help you, Magdalene, my lass," he mur- 
mured, as he almost lifted her out of the phaeton, 
VOL. II. D 
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and then, without another word, strode up to his own 
room, where he remained till dinner-time, when he 
came and took his place at table, to all appearance 
as quiet and unmoved as ever — the only trace of 
his late headache being e^, very slight additional 
pallor. He was all right, he told Magdalene, in 
answer to her inquiries — it was nothing but the 
heat of the day — he never knew such weather for 
September. But when the meal was over, instead 
of throwing his silk handkerchief over his face, as 
was his custom, and settling off to his ten minutes' 
nap, he desired Magdalene to come and read to him. 
She took up the paper and began. 

" Nearer^ child, nearer, I can't hear you at that 
distance." 

She came and sat down by his side, and pre- 
sently found the hand nearest to him clutched as 
if in a vice. His eyes were closed, and he seeme4 
falling off to sleep. She read on, and having only 
one hand to hold the paper by, placed it on a small 
table, and after a while ceased reading, for there 
was no question but that Mr. Thornleigh was in 
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a deep sound sleep. Miss Becky had left the 
room, having some tracts to distribute, and there 
was nothing to break the silence ; and thus, for 
half an hour, Magdalene remained by her guard- 
ian's side, her hand tightly held in his while he 
slept on ; then he awoke with a start and a gasp 
as if for breath, and looked round. 

" Don't touch her or I'll strike you to the ground ! 
Magda, my lass, Tve been dreaming I Ugh! — 
dreams are dreadful things at times." 
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CHAPTER III. 

MRS. HILL was standing at her shop door 
that evening, amusing herself by looking 
up and down the road. It was an extremely mild 
excitement, the thoroughfare being always a very 
quiet one ; but the air was so soft and warm, and 
the sun, which was sinking down behind the op- 
posite fields, was crimsoning and gilding the 
clouds so refulgently, that it was not to be won- 
dered at if she found it pleasanter to be there than 
inside her house, with its atmosphere always re- 
dolent of red herrings and beer. Jane and Sarah 
Ann were with her, dressed in their afternoon . 
finery, and rejoicing, the one in scarlet, the other 
in blue, ribbons streaming from their hair. They 
were full of talk upon the topic, which for the last 
three weeks had been the staple subject of con- 
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versation in Elmsley — the Curate's engagement to 
Magdalene Grant. 

" I never thought he was one of the marrying 
sort," said Jane ; ^^ but lor I there's no telling, and 
somehow parsons never keep single long." 

" And that's a mercy," said the mother, " what 
I should call a providential dispensation — for when 
they've got their own houses to see after, they ain't 
so fond of poking their noses into other people's at 
all times and seasons. It's to be hoped Mr. Wen- 
dell '11 follow the Rector's example now — stop at 
home with his wife, and take his glass of wine like a 
Christian, instead of interferin' with hard-working 
folks, and making out a man's worse than a hea- 
then for just taking a drop o' beer after his long 
day's work's done ?" 

"Who's that coming down the road?" asked 
Jane. " It's never that woman Master Marchdale 
brought here last winter '?" 

" It is, though," said her sister ; " and she seems 
coming up to our place." 

"If she'd had any decency in her," observed 
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Mrs. Hill, " she'd have been here long afore this 
to let us know how she was getting on. But I 
suppose when she found herself taken up by all 
the fine folks, she was too grand to come near us." 

However that might be, Martha Wame did not 
appear to be too grand now, for she addressed 
Mrs. Hill and her daughters, civilly saying " good 
evening," and intimated that she had called to 
thank them for their attention to her in her illness. 

^* Though I suppose you think I've been a long 
time thinking about it ; but I'm not given to gad- 
ding about, and somehow the time goes before 
one's aware, but this evening was so lovely, I 
thought I'd just put on my bonnet and come 
round." 

Mrs. Martha Warne looked — for her — very re- 
spectable. Her shawl was tidily put on, her 
bonnet was in something like its proper shape, and 
she had a clean cap under it. Her gown, too, was 
in decent order — altogether she looked a very 
different person from the bundle of rags John Hill 
had brought home to his fireside that winter night. 
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Mrs. Hill made some suitable answer to this civil 
speech, and asked Martha if she would step in and 
rest awhile. The invitation was graciously ac- 
ceptedy and Martha was ushered into the little 
sanctum behind the shpp. 

** Dear me I" she cried, looking round, " how it 
all reminds me of the time I was brought in her^. 
Well, I've had no cause to regret it. I found 
good friends where I lej^st expected them, and Fm 
sure I can't speak too well of Captain Osborne, 
nor Mrs. Marchdale either, for the mattter of that I" 

"Ah I you've just managed to hit it nicely," 
said Mrs. Hill. " Oot in with both sides. It was 
an uncommon lucky thing for you, falling in with 
those young Marchdales." 

" They're a nice family," said Martha — " what 
I've seen of them. Two young ladies, ain't there ?" 

" Lor, no !" cried Jane Hill, who had followed 
her mother and their guest into the parlour, " only 
one. She's considered pretty — rather. I don't 
know, myself, though — fine feathers make fine 
birds, they say." 
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"I've noticed two young ladles with Mrs. 
Marchdale," said Martha ; " and they both seemed 
like own daughters to her." 

" Ah I you're thinking of Miss Grant," rejoined 
Mrs. Hill, " a girl with dark eyes and hair, and a 
face that, to my thinking, is worth two of Miss 
Marchdale's. I'm none so fond of your pink and 
whites myself. But, lor I she^B no relation to Mrs. 
Marchdale — only came down to this part about 
the same time you did. Now I come to think of 
it, it was the very night you were brought liere, 
that I heard there was a young lady come down 
with Mr. Thornleigh, on a visit to Miss Becky, 
and there she's been a-staying ever since." 

" Mr. Thornleigh I" observed Martha, thought- 
fully. " It's not a common name. I knew some 
one once with a name very like it, but it isn't 
likely it would be the same ; but, there, one meets 
with all sorts of people, and names too, jogging 
about the world." 

"Why, you haven't been in Elmsley these 
eight months, and never heard of Mr. Thorn- 
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leigh?" cried Mrs, Hill. *^But, there, perhaps 
you're like me, keep yourself to yourself, and 
mind your own business; and it's the best way 
too, if every one would only do it. But Mr. 
Thornleigh, though he's a plain, homely sort of 
man, is reckoned about as rich as any one in these 
parts, and folks say he's going to give Miss Grant 
, quite a fortune when she marries. She's an 
orphan, I've heard, and he's adopted her." 

" Adopted her !" said Martha. " Hasn't he any 
children of his own, then I" 

" Well, it's supposed not," said Mrs. Hill, with 
a laugh, '' seeing he's a bachelor — and Miss Becky 
Thornleigh, his sister, lives with him. Folks said 
it was a dull sort of a house for a young lady like 
Miss Grant to be brought to ; but she's likely to 
leave it soon, and marry Mr. Wendell — the Curate, 
you know." 

" Yes, I've seen him," replied Martha. 

" Bather too much of him at times, perhaps," 
said Mrs. Hill. 

" So he's to marry Miss Grant," observed Martha 
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Warne. "1 suppose Mr. Thornleigh don't live 
far from Mrs. Marchdale's^ as she and the young 
lady seem to know each other so well I" 

"Lor! to think of your not knowing Mr. 
Thomleigh's ! It's the tile-yard, you know." 

And Mrs. Hill proceeded to describe John 
Thomleigh's residence ; and Martha Warne, who 
was evidently on her best behaviour, agreed with 
her that it must be a dull place for a young lady 
to live in, and that it was no wonder Miss Grant 
was willing to leave it. After partaking of a little 
refreshment, in the shape of a glass of mild ale 
and a biscuit, for which Mrs. Hill hospitably de- 
clined payment, she took her departure, and pro- 
ceeded down the lane, apparently as if intending 
to return homewards. After awhile, however, she 
struck across the fields, and found her way into a 
bye-path, which led her into the road where John 
Thomleigh's house and tile works were situated. 
It was now past eight o'clock, but the moon was 
shining full and clear, and Mrs. Warne was 
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enabled to inspect the house and premises almost 
as plainly as if it had been broad daylight. She 
opened the large white gate, and walked up the 
gravel path, surveying, as she did so, all around 
with a scrutinizing eye. 

" He's managed to get a snug nest for himself, 
and feathered it well, too, by all accounts. Things 
look pretty comfortable. 1 wonder, now, what 
they'd say if I was to walk up to the front door 
and give a rat-tat, and send in my name. Lord ! 
how they'd stare ! Miss Grant, too — Miss Grant 
— and she's going to be married— and be a parson's 
wife, of all things! — I fancy I could make the 
parson open his eyes if I were to tell him one or 
two little matters." 

She peered about her, and began to consider how 
she could best obtain admittance. 

" It won't do to make him desperate," she mut- 
tered ; " I'd as soon face a tiger as John Thorn- 
leigh, when his blood's thoroughly up — but see 
him I will! — haven't I a right to? — who better?" 
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Still she seemed afraid of openly demanding 
admittance, and was hesitating what to d(^ when 
the white gate opened again, and two figures ad- 
vanced up the pathway. Martha Warne crept 
behind the elm-tree, and they passed without see- 
ing her, though they were near enough for her to 
hear their very words. It was Magdalene and the 
Curate, who were now returning from an evening 
stroll. They were talking the idle nonsense lovers 
are so fond of ; and he was looking down on her, 
as men will look upon the face that in all the world 
is dearest to them. Martha saw them plainly. 

^^ Loves her? — yes; it's not John Thornleigh's 
money that has bought her a husband," she mut- 
tered ; ^' and what sort of a wife will she make 
him, I wonder ? Wouldn't he be afraid to ven- 
ture, fond as he is, if he knew all I She comes 
of a nice respectable stock for the parson to 
marry I" 

They went into the house, and the door closed 
behind them ; but presently re-opened, and Mag- 
dalene came running out. She had missed her 
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handkerchief, and, without saying anything, went 
back, intending to go as far as the gate to look for 
it. Something impelled Martha to speak to her. 
She advanced towards her. 

** Good evening, miss — it's a nice quiet night for 
courting." 

Magdalene drew back, and glanced haughtily at 
the woman. 

** I think you are the person I saw at the alms- 
houses this morning," she said to Martha, who 
stood steadily surveying her. " Perhaps you are 
not aware that you are trespassing upon private 
property. Mr. Thornleigh does not allow people 
to go in and out of his grounds, except upon 
business." 

" Trespassing 1" muttered Martha. " Is that the 
best word you have got to give me, young lady ? 
Come, now, let me tell your fortune — I think I 
could do it without the cards — shall I ?" 

" If you don't leave this place at once," replied 
Magdalene, angrily, " I shall call Mr. Thornleigh's 
man. How dare you talk to me like this !" 
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She turned to go, but Martha put out her hand 
to stay her. 

"Won't you listen tome for a moment!*' she 
cried passionately, and caught her dress. 

Magdalene tore it from her, and, without further 
search for the handkerchief, hurried back to the 
house. She looked so pale and scared when she 
entered the parlour, that Mr. Thomleigh asked 
what was amiss. 

" Only a woman in the grounds, who has been 
speaking strangely to me," replied Magdalene. 
" I think it is the one I saw at the Almshouses 
this morning. Oh 1 don't go near her, Mr. 
Thomleigh. Let me tell Job — or she will go 
away of herself. I daresay she only came in here 
for a stroll, and it was very foolish of me to be so 
easily frightened." 

But Mr. Thomleigh had left the room before 
Magdalene had finished speaking, and hastily 
putting on his hat, began to search in the tile- 
ground for the intruder. It was some time before 
he found her. Instead of going up to the house. 
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as she had at first thought of doings she had 
seated herself on the grass^ and was swinging 
herself backwards * and forwards, muttering to 
herself — 

"The way of the world! — the way of the 
woridi Bear them^ and nurse them in sorrow 
and pain, and then be spumed like the dirt ! If 
my proud young lady only knew all, it might 
teach her to keep a civil tongue in her head." 

She was so absorbed In her thoughts, that she 
heard nothing of Mr. Thomleigh till he was 
closely looking down upon her, and saying 
briefly — 

"Welir 

She glanced towards him. 

" So you've come out to me — that was civil, at 
any rate. I suppose you're going to ask me in I" 

She said it with a half laugh, scanning him, 
meanwhile, with an expression half fear, and half 
bravado in her eyes, and he, still looking down 
upon her, replied quietly — 

" It took me many years' hard work to save the 
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taoney that bought yon house^ but Td rather, fire 
it with my own hand than you should enter it. 
Now tell me what it is you want, and what you 
have to say after the cheat and lie you played 
upon me." 

"It wasn't intended for a cheat,** rejoined 
Martha, sullenly. " Tm not so bad as you'd make 
me out to be; only I didn't die to please the 
doctors, and make their words come true — that's 
all. Would you have had me kill myself out of 
politeness to them t" 

" Well, you're alive," replied John Thomleigh, 
in the same hard, pitiless tone ; " and now what do 
you want with mel" 

The woman looked eagerly up at him. That 
tone was very hard to hear. There was some 
feeling left within her still. Was there none in 
him for her to appeal to I It seemed not, for she 
put out her hand to touch his, and said, in a low 
whisper, ^*John." He drew back fiercely, and 
wiped the fingers she had touched upon his coat. 

"I don't want to strike you," he said, "as 
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you've the shape of a woman^ but if you do that 
again, I will." 

" Why don't you, then ?" she cried, fiercely — 
" why don't you, then I Kill me, if you like. I 
haven't so much to live for ; but I'll take good 
care before you close my mouth, that everyone 
hereabouts shall know what you wouldn't like 
told, if only for the sake of the fine lass in the 
house yonder." 

John Thornleigh paced up and down. 

" God help the child !" he said, half aloud ; then 
he addressed Martha Warne again : " I suppose 
you didn't come here without some object in 
view? Now, what is it? — money, most likely. 
Let me know your price, and if it's not too out- 
rageous, I must pay it. But don't try me too far, 
or I may take other measures." 

" I know what you mean," replied Martha, 
derisively ; " but I dorCt know of any measures 
short of cutting my tongue out that would make 
me keep silence; and I suppose, though I have 
gone to the wrong side of the law in one or two 
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matters, it wouldn't allow you to do that. It's 
hard — isn't it t — ^that rich men like you can't have 
things all their own way t" 

John Thomleigh still paced up and down, 
appearing not even to hear what she had said. 
Presently he spoke again — 

"Now, what is your price? I want silence, 
and I'll buy it. It's a fair bargain between you 
and me, though I don't know that Tm doing right 
to others in making it." 

" Then don't make it," said Martha — " nobody 
asks you. Go, and let every one know all 
about the parson's wife that is to be — will she 
be his wife then, I wonder t There's no knowing 
— ^men are such fools, ain't they, when a pretty 
face is in the way? And there's a pretty face 
there — don't you think sot Sonlething, to my 
fancy, like one you went nearly mad for once — 
little as one might think it now," she added, 
bitterly. 

" Yes, Fve been a fool in my time," said John 
Thomleigh. 
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" And you'd be a worse fool now if you'd let 
the thoughts of what has been and can't be un- 
done spoil matters now, wouldn't yout" asked 
Martha. ** You were always a hard man, John 
Thomleigh, but you wouldn't be hard enough to 
break a girl's heart and spoil her marriage — ^it 
would be easy to do if you were cruel enough to 
wish it." 

" How much do you want t " said Mr. Thorn- 
leigh, taking some loose silver and gold out of his 
waistcoat-pocket. 

^^ Well, I don't look quite the thing to come to 
the wedding, do 1 1" said Martha, glancing at her 
worn attire. " I should like a new fit out. You're 
a rich man, and twei^ty pounds wouldn't hurt you 
— and I might try and get it in another way, you 
know." 

She came close, and whispered something to 
him. 

"You'd better not attempt it," he said. "I 
should find it easy enough to settle that part of the 
business — I wouldn't give you a shilling to save 
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you from starving/' he added fiercely, "if it wer 
not for that poor child ; and I doubt if I'm doin 
my duty there I" 

He took out his pocket-book. 

*^ Not notes!" cried Martha; *^ I shouldn't fin 
it easy to change them. Btisides, people might h 
suspicious, you knowj though I ara such a respecl 
able person ! Yon must gi^e it me in gold." 

"Wait here, then, till I bring it," said M 
Thornleigh ; and ^ent back to the house, whic 
be entered by the side door. It was not long b< 
fore he returned. " Now, for how long is tbia 1 
buy your silence f" 

Mrs. Warne laughed. 

'* Till it's spent, I suppose — and twenty poan( 
won't last for ever. Well, good night ; what sha 
I say ? — Mr, Thornleigh f or is it to be^ John f< 
the sake of old times 1 — ^ John Anderson my Jc 
Wbat a pretty song that is, isn't it 1" 

"Take your money and be silent,'* said M 
Thornleigh ; " and, mind, I am not going to ba^ 
you fix yourself upon me like a leecb^take cai 
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what you are about^ or I shall find ways and means 
to throw you off completely. And above all, don't 
come near that girl. She's not for such as you to 
touch, or even look at." 

The intense contempt revealed in every tone of 
his cold, passionless voice was too much for the 
woman's endurance. 

" I'll fling your money back at you !" she cried, 
^^ if you speak to me again like that. I'll claim 
the girl, and shame her too, if you don't mind. 
If I have gone wrong, do you think Tm a stock 
or a stone to be spoken to like this ? And there 
was a time — oh, my God ! — there was a time when 
you would have moved the whole world to have 
got me to smile at you — ay, I remember it ; and 
what's the meaning of all your grand ways now, 
but that you can't forget I loved another better a 
thousand times than you !" 

She drew herself up as she spoke, and some- 
thing of the light and the beauty that in former 
days had turned John Thornleigh's head came 
back to her. 
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" And I did love him, too !" she continued — 
" and I loved him, though he beat and ill->^ed me 
— I love him still, though he is dead;, and yet — 
and yet — oh 1 1 can't forget — I can't forget 1" 

A change came over her passion, for she flung 
herself almost at John Thornleigh's feet, crying 
and moaning bitterly. 

" John — John, Tm not all bad 1 Oh 1 speak to 
me kindly for old times' sake 1 John, I didn't mean 
one half I said — ^I've been bad and wronged you, 
I know it — and if I haven't suffered for it, never 
woman did ! I believed I was dying when I sent 
you the child — before God I did 1 — and it would 
have been better far if I had died. But do take 
back the money now, and give me one kind word 
— oh 1 John — John, if you ever loved me, one kind 
wordl" 

She was writhing in her agony at his feet, but 
John Thornleigh was hard and pitiless, and this 
woman had wronged him very greatly. She fell 
forward, and clasped his knees, and he almost 
spumed her from him. 
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" I told you once/' he said, " such a time might 
come, rA it has come. I have nothing more to 
do with you but to give you the money you asked 
for, to keep you from saying what might injure 
the innocent. I thought I had forgiven you, dead 
— ^I find I can't forgive you living ; and if you 
don't want to try my patience too much, you had 
better neither touch me, nor call me by my 



He turned away from her, cold and immovable 
as granite. She looked after him with a great 
blank despair in her face, an utter hopelessness, 
and then sank back upon the grass crying wildly — 
• " And that man loved me once !" 

There it was — ^that man had loved her once 
with the one great love of his life — a love that 
could be measured only by his scorn and loathing 
now for the fallen woman who had wronged him. 
Of all the vile unworthy things upon the earth 
that night, she was to him the very vilest and 
most unworthy, as she had once been the most 
treasured and the best beloved. 
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At last her passion subsided, and she clutched 
the money he had given her, counting it, though 
the tears were in her eyes, to see that there were 
the full twenty pounds. One had dropped, and 
she searched carefully and f oun4 it ; then stowed 
all away in some receptacle about her, and walked 
slowly out of the tile-ground. 

"I can drink myself dead with these, if I 
please," she thought ; " but I won't do that either, 
ril live, if it's only to spite John Thornleigh. 
But I'll lay in a famous stock of brandy, too. Gin's 
cheapest, but I can do the thing in style now, so 
I won't have the vulgar stuff I But I won't touch 
a drop — I won't buy it, so I can't — ^till that child 
Roley Marchdale has been to see me to-morrow. 
He shall never look at me again as he did once 
with his innocent blue eyes, and wonder what's 
amiss 1" 

John Thornleigh went into his house again, and 
as he hung up his garden hat, called to his old 
serving-man — 
"Job, I wish you'd lock the gate up earlier. 
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You'd better begin to do it as soon as the men 
leave off work. Tramps will come prowling about 
else, and it's sometimes difficult to get rid of 
them." 
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CHAPTER IV. 

MRS. WAYBROOKE was very well pleased 
when Artie's yacation was over^ and it was 
time for him to return to college. He had been 
anything but a comfort to his mother since 
Clarie's rejection of him. He had lounged about 
in a gloomy^ misanthropical manner, read Byron 
and Goethe, and quoted the most melancholy 
passages from the former; had taken to cigars, 
and to conversation which was a curious compound 
of cynicism and slang, and altogether been about 
as disagreeable and unpleasant an inmate as any 
one still retaining the habits of a gentleman could 
very well be. He never mentioned Clarice, and 
avoided everything that seemed likely- to bring the 
family at the Manor House under discussion. 
His mother had tried to gain his confidence, but 
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the attempt was useless. Artie seemed determined 
that no one should share his secret, so she had to 
be content with guessing it, and to sit down and 
feel— *as the mothers of grown-up children have to 
feel — that the time is come for them to hold but a 
secondary place in their children's hearts. 

Artie was no longer her little pet, the rosy curly 
darling, to whom his mother stood as a second 
Providence; not even the big boy coming from 
school to tell his mother of his exploits and trials 
— sure of her ready sympathy with each. Artie 
wanted other eyesfto shine on him now, and other 
pulses to throb in unison with his ; and being dis- 
appointed in the new love he had craved for, he 
was cruelly ungrateful to that which had for one 
and twenty years been lavished on him, and 
suffered Mrs. Waybrooke to grieve over his way- 
wardness and ill-temper with a cold selfishness not 
at all uncommon *t6 superior young folks when 
they fancy themselves in love. 

However, Artie's affection for Clarice was no 
fancy, though heft.amused himself by mentally 
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designating her as a living petrifaction, an animated 
statue, without a herart in her for any man to 
touch ; taking such poor comfort as he could from 
the thought that she was quite unworthy the 
honour he had paid her — which was very poor 
comfort, after all — he was really very miserable, 
and certainly was to be pitied ; but he need not 
have nursed his misery quite so much, and might 
have behaved better to his mother. However, in 
the middle of October he returned to Oxford, and 
Mrs. Waybrooke settled down into her usual 
routine of visiting a select few of her own stand- 
ing in society, a still fewer and more carefully 
selected number of the poor at Elmsley, to whom 
she was a sufficiently liberal, though very plain- 
spoken patroness; filling up her time by wool work 
and embroidery, to be made up into presents for her 
daughters, and by writing very lengthy and often 
very amusing epistles to them. 

** Artie will get over his troubles now," she 
thought, " poor fellow 1 I should like to know 
exactly how things stand between him and the 
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Marchdales ; but I suppose that's not to be ex- 
pected." 

So she wiped her eyes, which were still wet with 
the t^ughts of Artie's sorrows, and sat down to 
t^ll her eldest daughter all about Mr. Wendell's 
approaching marriage. 

Miss Becky had her hands full now, Beii^ 
really an excellent housewife and needlewoman^ 
the purchase and making-np of Magdalene's house- 
hold linen was a great enjoyment to her. Then, 
too, there was the preparation of Magdalene's ward- 
robe ; but as this was a still more important affair, 
she had graciously consented to share its responsi- 
bility with Mrs. Marchdale, who undertook to 
attend to the dresses and bonnets, while Miss 
Thornleigh provided the equally needful, but less 
attractive articles. The former lady was very 
well pleased at this arrangement. 

^' I wouldn't say so before, my dear," she said ; 
" but I did dread Miss Becky's taste — never mind, 
we shall have things all our own way now, and as 
soon as Christmas is turned, we must begin to work 
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in earnest. And Magdalene/' she added, solemnly, , 
" as Mr. Wendell has shown sufficient liberality of 
feeling to allow Clarie to be one of your brides- 
maids, I hope no consideration will induce you to 
allow them to wear anything but blue. Nothing 
suits Clarie so well, so don't . be persuaded into 
mauve or maize. The last is all very well for dark 
girls ; but it would kill Clarie's complexion, and, 
as an old friend, I think you really ought to bear 
that in mind." 

Magdalene promised she would do so^ and Mrs. 
Marchdale's mind was satisfied as to her daughter's 
appearance at the wedding. 

All this feminine flutter was a little confusing to 
Philip Wendell. He had seen so little of women 
and their ways, that the preparations and discus- 
sions about so many minute details connected 
with the great and important step Magdalene and 
himself were about to take, struck him as odd and 
incongruous. So much talk about household gear 
and plenishing seemed out of keeping with the 
seriousness of joining heart to heart, and hand to 
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hand. It was more like setting up a shop, he told 
Mrs. Marchdale one day, than anything else. Mrs. 
Marchdale and he were on speaking terms now, 
and to all appearance liked one another very 
well. 

"There are other things to be thought of , Mr. 
Wendell," she rejoined, " than the pure sentiment 
of the matter. Even the birds, pretty creatures I 
have to build their nests ; and however much Mag- 
dalene and you may love one another, youll get on 
all the better for having things comfortable about 
you. 

Mr. Thornleigh was very liberal with his cheques, 
and very kind and gentle towards Magdalene. 
Since she had come to reside with him, the little 
ruggednesses of his character had become toned 
down — at least, towards her, though he was still as 
exacting a master, and as strict and stem in his 
dealings with the outer world as ever. But he had 
never been quite himself since the time his eyes 
encountered Martha Wame's at the Almshouses 
that bright September day. Magdalene, who had 
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noticed nothing of the meeting and evident recog- 
nition^ imputed the change in him to some slight 
illness^ and begged him to have medical advice, or 
lay by for a while. He told her he had no faith in 
doctors, and as to resting or laying by as she called 
it, it was but another name for idleness, which he 
would never give in to. But Mrs. Marchdale re- 
membered too well the look that Martha Warne 
had called up in his face not to feel that between 
the two some secret rested, which John Thornleigh 
dreaded should be divulged. He had lost some- 
thing of his upright, soldier-like bearing — ^he was 
more silent than ever, and though he still worked 
hard, it was evidently work which it was an effort 
to perform, and which wearied him more than it 
had ever done before. She had once or twice, on 
her visits to the tile-ground, seen Martha lurking 
about the place. 

On these occasions it had been growing dusk, 
as the days were rapidly shortening now ; and the 
woman seemed anxious to avoid observation, creep- 
ing behind the sheds or the trees; and Mrs. 
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Marchdale had thought it best to appear not to 
see her. It seemed very clear that there was 
some mystery connected with her and the master 
of thie place^ though^ of all the men in the world^ 
John Thomleigh seemed about the last to have 
anything of the kind associated with him. Like a 
wise woman, Mrs. Marchdale said nothing about 
her suspicions to any one but her husband, and he 
made light of them. 

"John Thomleigh may not always have been 
so staid an individual as he is now/' he observed ; 
" and it is possible the woman may know some- 
thing of his earlier days. Nothing very bad, I 
should say ; but, still, more than he would like to 
have known in such a gossipping place as this. 
Your imagination is too lively by half, Catharine, 
my dear ; don't let it run away with you, and make 
Mr. Thornleigh the hero of a * Dead Secret,' or 
another ^ Henry Dunbar.' " 

So John Thomleigh went on, never complain- 
ing, going about his work as steadily as ever, but 
still with a cloud hanging over him, that showed • 
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the man was not what he had been; and that 
whether the Qlness was of mind or of body, some- 
thing was amiss with the internal mechanism that 
had gone on evenly and well so long. So he went 
on, till the autumn had changed into winter, and 
Christmas was near at hand, and whether it was 
the colder weather— colder than it usually is before 
January— or the secret anxiety — ^whatever it might 
be, that preyed upon John Thomleigh's mind — his 
strength seemed failing rapidly. Miss Becky at 
last became alarmed, and appeded to Mrs. March- 
dale as to whether she did not think her brother 
required some advice. The projected wedding had 
thrown the two ladies very much together, and 
there were so many points connected ^ith Magda- 
lene's outfit, on which they were in unison, that 
the intercourse was carried on with considerable 
satisfaction to both parties. Miss Becky, finding 
Mrs. Marchdale's opinion so often coincide with 
her own, began, to entertain a considerable respect 
for her judgment, which induced her to consult it 
on the present occasion. 
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Mrs. Marchdale scarcelj knew what advice to 
give. There was no doubt that John Thomleigh 
was very far from well, but whether he stood in 
need of a doctor was a doubtful question — more 
doubtful than she cared to intimate to Miss Becky. 
She suggested change of scene. 

*^ If you could get him away from here, Miss 
Thomleigh, for a time — don't you think he's over- 
worked himself? A month or two at Brighton 
might do wonders for him — unless," she mentally 
added, ^^ Martha Warne takes a third-class ticket 
and follows him there." 

"John Thornleigh away for a month!" cried 
Miss Becky ; " you don't know very much of him, 
Mrs. Marchdale, or you wouldn't talk like that. 
He has never left Elmsley for a day, but to fetch 
Magdalene here last winter; and what on earth 
would he do muddling about by himself at the sea-, 
side, with no tile-kilns to watch burning, and no 
men to look after. No, Tve no doubt Brighton 
Would do him good if he'd go, but he won't ; so I 
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think there^s nothing for it but to call in Dr. Jeph- 
son, and see what he says to him." 

" Well, then, do so," replied Mi's. Marchdale ; 
^ it can't be right for him to go on this way. But 
don't be alarmed, Miss Thomleigb, there's not 
much amiss, I daresay ; but the cold weather has 
been trying to many people. Though it's not the 
cold weather that has tried John Thomleigh," she 
thought, as she bade good-bye to Miss Becky and 
Magdalene, and left the house to return home to 
dinner. 

It was nearly five in the afternoon, clear, cold, 
and frosty, and as Mrs. Marchdale came down the 
path that led to the gate, sh6 saw, by the light of 
the moon, a figure, that was unmistakeably John 
Thornleigh's, standing by the old elm-tree, which 
had been the means of bringing Magdalene and 
Jierself acquainted. He was not alone — a woman, 
with a deep thick veil, stood by him, and Mrs. 
Marchdale heard him say — 

" You'll have no more, I tell you, woman. This 
shall be the last, come what will." 
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*^ Then something mil come that other people 
don- 1 expect, and that will take the fine airs out of 
some young ladies," was the reply. 

Mrs. Marchdale hesitated as to what she had 
best do — pass John Thornleigh without a word, or 
go up and speak to him ; but he solved the diffi- 
culty himself by coming up to her, and even by 
the starlight she could see that he looked pale and 
troubled. 

"Good evening, Mrs. Marchdale — good even- 
ing. I'll walk part of the way home with you, if 
you'll allow me." 

He went on in silence till they were on the 
high road, then he looked anxiously round, as if 
to make sure that there were no eavesdroppers, 
and said — 

"This marriage, Mrs. Marchdale — it's late in 
the day to speak of such a thing, but do you 
think, if aught was to happen to break it off — ^Mr. 
Wendell change his mind, you know — such things 
do happen sometimes — Magdalene would feel it 
very much? Does she reallt/ care for him? — 
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she^s very young. I shouldn't like her to marry 
for a mere fancy, and be sony for it all her life 
after." > 

^*I think Magdal^ie is as much in love with 
Mr. Wendell as a girl can very well be,'' replied 
Mrs. Marchdale, ^^ and it would be a very serious 
thing for her if Mr. Wendell were to change his 
mind, which, however, is not very likely to 
happen." 

^*Not very — ^not very," said Mr. Thomleigh, 
thoughtfully; "but if it should — ^if — ^if — ^he 
comes of a good family, they say, and Magda's 
friends have not all of them been just what they 
should. Do you think, if anything were to turn 
up that might seem to be a sort of slur on the girl, 
he'd stand by her, Mrs. Marchdale I" 

" He wouldn't be worth her having if he did 
not," was the reply, given in earnest. "There 
are awkward things in many families, but it is 
always best to have no concealments beforehand 
in such cases as Magdalene's and Mr. Wendell's. 
If he should be disposed to break mattem off with 
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her for such a reason, he had mnch better know it 
at once than learn it, as he might do, later. It 
would be an awful thing for his wife to hear that 
he regretted having made her so. But I have too 
good an opinion of Mr. Wendell to fear anything 
of the sort — only, you know, there is nothing like 
the truth." 

" No — nothing like the truth," said Mr. Thorn» 
leigh, "if one could always think so; but the 
truth is sometimes hard to tell. Well, thank you 
— thank you, Mrs. Marchdale ; you've been very 
kind to Magdalene. If you knew that — ^we'll say 
— ^that her mother wasn't quite all she should be 
— ^no, hang it I what's the good of beating about 
the bush ? If you heard that her mother was a 
disgrace to the name of woman — ^the worst and 
wickedest wretch that ever drove an honest man 
to madness " — he almost hissed out the words — 
" you wouldn't — no, you wouldn't— whatever her 
sweetheart might do— -you wouldn't turn from a 
girl thatf s ten times worse than motherless ?" 

" God forbid 1" said Mrs. Marchdale, earnestly. 
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^' I would only try ten times the more to be a mo- 
ther to her.** 

**You are a good woman," said John Thorn - 
leigh, "and I thank you. Well, I suppose it 
must be as you say — ^the truth must be told, let 
what will come of it." 

They were now at Mrs. Marchdale's house, and 
John Thomleigh parted with her. Mrs. March- 
dale went up at once into her own bed-room, and 
seating herself on the sofa, threw back her shawl, 
and sat for a time thinking over Mr. Thornleigh's 
words. It had been very easy to advise him to 
tell the truth, but she felt that, if the truth 
involved all she guessed at, it would be hard 
indeed to tell. How would Philip Wendell bear 
it? 

" He's very much in love, and I think he's a 
good man ; but Martha Wame is not a desirable 
mother-in-law for a possible bishop. Oh 1 my 
poor Magda I — ^were I your lover, I would carry 
you off from all the scandal and stir this story 
will cause, if it were to Christianize the New 
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Zi,ealanders, or teach the Church Catechism to the 
Hottentots, sooner than you should be wounded 
by it. But there's not above one man in a hun- 
dred knows what love is in good earnest. My 
darling Magda, let us hope that Philip Wendell 
may prove to be that one." 
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CHAPTER V. 

THERE was a stir in the still waters of Elms- 
lej the next morning, such as they had not 
often known. Mr. Thomleigh had been thrown 
from his gig on his way to the village. There had 
been a hard frost in the night, and the roads were 
like glass ; he had ordered his horse to be harnessed 
directly after breakfast, and when Job had re- 
monstrated, and begged, at least, to have time 
allowed him to have the shoes roughed, had sharply 
refused, saying it was but an excuse for dawdling, 
and his business admitted of no delay. 

"It'll have to be delayed long enough now," 
said poor Job, " when master's never like to speak 
another word 1" 

He had been captious and irritable before he 
started to every one but Magdalene — ^what in any 
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person but John Thornleigh would have been 
called nervous — ^but who eyer thought of his 
having nerves? He had driven the horse rashly, 
urged it on at what would have been a great pace 
if the roads had been perfectly safe, instead of 
driving with his usual consideration for the animal. 
And so Betsy, the sure-footed mare, who had 
never been known to stumble in her life, slipped 
down, broke the shafts, and threw her master 
heavily head foremost on the ground, where he 
was found speechless and stunned soon after by 
some of his own men, who were passing by with 
one of his carts. They raised him carefully, 
and made the best bed they could for him in the 
cart, and brought him back gently to his own 
home. Miss Thornleigh saw them coming from 
her bed-room window. 

" Something's wrong !" she said to Magdalene, 
who was with her folding up some of the linen for 
her future hpusehold use, and putting it away in a 
large press — " Something's wrong — that cart's no 
business to be coming back like this. What is it, 
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Magdalene? — can you see? What is it the/ve 
got covered up in thp cart?" 

They looked at each other with scared faces ; 
and then Magdalene, the quickest to remember 
who might be there, and that every moment might 
be precious, flew down the stairs, opened the 
front-door, and stood on the steps just as the cart 
came up, 

" Go back, miss," said one of the men, a kindly, 
good-tempered fellow, who had worked under Mr. 
Thornleigh for many years. "Go back — this is 
no sight for you. Please tell Miss Thornleigh 
and Job they're wanted, and send one of the girls 
for the doctor." 

Magdalene neither screamed nor fainted. It 
was no time, as she knew, for either, but she ran 
into the house. 

" Susan, go to Mr. Jephson, then to Mr. Marley 
— ^they're both wanted here at once. It's life or 
death. There's no time for dressing. Take my 
garden-shawl and hat," she threw them to the girl 
as she spoke. "Job, come with me«" 
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The old serving-man followed her. Miss Becky 
was now outside, clamorous and crying, but almost 
powerless to help ; but Magdalene uncovered the 
figure that was lying prostrate in the cart, and saw 
the still, white face of John Thomleigh, She 
gave one low moan — she had learned to love that 
stem hard man ere this — but kept down every 
other sign of sorrow. She bent her head to John 
Thomleigh's mouth, and listened to his breathing, 
and placed lier hand upon his heart. Then she 
looked up with a brighter face. 

" There is life yet ! Can you carry him gently 
— there are three of you — to his room ?" 

She went first, ai^d the men followed with their 
burden, Miss Becky bringing up the rear. They 
laid him very carefully upon his bed ; and then his 
sister, who had a little recovered her composure, 
began to try what simple remedies she knew to 
restore him to consciousness. But they were 
utterly powerless — it needed a more skilful hand 
than hers to bring life back again to John Thom- 
leigh. So there was nothing for them both to do 
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but to sit down and wait till the doctors came — 
wait, as women so often have to wait, in utter 
helplessness, while the very life of the best beloved 
may be ebbing away before them. That dreary, 
silent waiting, with the corpse-like figure on the 
bed. Magdalene never forgot it — ^never fully 
realized till now how well she loved the blunt, 
rough man, who had so often laid aside his hard, 
stern ways for her. 

In her craving for sympathy, she came towards 
Miss Becky, and laying her head upon her lap, 
gave vent to the tears she had pent in as long as 
there was anything else to do but weeping. The 
first violence of Miss Beck/s grief had subsided, 
but she had been steadily crying since in a quiet, 
methodical manner, which, however, had not inter- 
fered with her attempts to restore her brother to 
his senses. She spoke, not unkindly, to Magdalene. 

" Don't you give way, my child ; you've been a 
good girl to him, which will be a comfort to you 
if the worst does happen. But let's trust in the 
Lord it won't." 
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The medical men were not long in coming — 
first Dr. Jephson, and then Mr. Marley ; but they 
spoke very gravely of . the case. It was possible 
John Thomleigh might return to consciousness — 
just possible — ^but ultimate recovery was out of the 
question. And all the time he lay there so still 
and quiet, with so little sign of outward hurt, that 
but for the pallor of his face, he might have been 
thought asleep. 

Dr. Jephson was not the medical attendant of 
Miss Becky or her brother, for the simple reason 
that neither, since their residence in Elmsley, had 
ever required the services of one, both having been 
blessed with excellent health; but the Dr. was 
employed by Mr. Joseph Thornleigh, and knowing 
the whole family, he felt it incumbent on him to call 
Miss Becky out of the chamber, and ask her if she 
knew whether her brother had arranged his affairs. 

** If not, it is possible — it is just possible that he 
may rally suflSciently to do so." 

But Miss Becky could tell him nothing positive- 
ly — she did not believe her brother had ever made 
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a will. She had heard him once say he would do 
so when Magdalene's settlements were drawn up ; 
but knew nothing further. Dr. Jephson went 
away, promising to return soon, and Mr. Marley 
followed him. Then a great stillness came over 
the house, and the servants went about with 
hushed voices and grave faces, and Miss Becky 
and Magdalene remained in the sick-chamber as 
before — ^waiting — waiting — for death, or the glim- 
mer of life that might perchance precede it. 

Presently Mrs. Joseph Thomleigh came round 
with her daughters — the latter entering the sick- 
room on tiptoe with their handkerchiefs to their 
eyes — and looked at the motionless figure on the 
bed, and cried a little, and spoke in whispers to 
Miss Becky ; but almost ignored Magdalene's pre- 
sence. She understood it — there was no need now 
for the over-civility they had shown her — ^her pro- 
tector was powerless now; well, it was a relief 
to be let alone by those who could never under- 
stand her sorrow, or know how she had learned to 
love him. 
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The Misses Thornleigh were decorously sorry 
for their uncle — their mother really .grieving for 
him ; for, in his homely way, John Thornleigh had 
always treated her with the respect and considera- 
tion due to his brother's wife — she had been a 
little jealous of Magdalene, looking upon her as a 
possible defrauder of her children ; but the sight of 
the girl's sorrow appealed to the motherliness of 
her nature, and she addressed her with some sim- 
ple words of sympathy. 

Before long Mr. Joseph Thornleigh made his 
appearance, a telegraphic message having been des- 
. patched to his office in London, and then the two 
doctors looked in again as they had promised they 
would do. There was a slight change for the 
better, and by the evening John Thornleigh had 
recovered sufficient consciousness to utter Magda- 
lene's name, and to press her hand when she 
placed it in his. Brother and sister might as well 
have been absent for all the apparent thought or care 
he had for them now. He lay still and motionless 
as before, holding Magdalene's hand tightly clasped, 
VOL. n. G 
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however ; and she sat by him through the long 
night, now and then moistening his lips with the 
stimulants the doctors had prescribed, and getting 
what slender rest she could by leaning against a 
pillow Miss Becky had placed at the back of her 
chair. 

Philip Wendell had been in London all day, 
and had not heard the ill-news till his return late 
in the evening. He came to the bedside of the 
dying man, who recognised his voice when he 
spoke, for he half-opened his eyes, and moaned — 
it was not with bodily pain, for Magdalene thought 
she heard the words " Too late T' as she bent over 
him. Miss Becky in this time of trouble was very 
kind, after her own fashion, to Magdalene ; Mr. 
Joseph Thornleigh decently civil. He had never 
been at all satisfied with Magdalene's position in 
the family ; and mingling with regret for his bro- 
ther came anxious thoughts as to his having pro- 
vided by will for Magdalene. 

He had sorely grudged the five thousand pounds 
that was to have been settled on Magdalene ; and 
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even with his brother d3ring before his eyes, he 
could not help experiencing a little secret satisfac- 
tion at the thought that it might not be hers after 
all. He had received his brother's instructions as 
to the settlements, but thej had not as yet been 
put in hand ; and should John Thornleigh not re- 
cover, it would, in Mr. Joseph's estimation, be a 
piece of Quixotic charity to rob his family to such 
an amount for the sake of benefiting a mere stran- 
ger. He had very good reasons for believing that 
his brother had made no will. The subject had 
often been discussed between them, and John 
Thornleigh had even specified the different lega- 
cies he intended to bequeath to his nephew and 
nieces, and the provision he meant to make for 
Miss Becky. But this had been only talk, afid 
like many a man in health and strength, John 
Thornleigh had deferred the carrying out his in- 
tentions till it was no longer in his power to fulfil 
them. 

Joseph Thornleigh reflected with a grim satis- 
faction that he was his brother's heir-at-law ; Miss 
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Becky would have her share of the personal estate, 
but the freehold property would, as was only just, 
all fall to him. He would behave liberally to 
Miss Grant ; she should have her wedding clothes 
and a hundred pounds, and Mr, Wendell could 
hardly expect more — for whatever Magdalene's 
claims might have been on his brother, she had 
none on him, and he had his own children to see 
to. Having so far settled matters, Mr. Joseph 
Thornleigh sent his daughters home ; then, par- 
taking of as good a supper as the servants had 
been able to prepare under the circumstances, 
returned to the bedroom, and informed Miss Becky 
he should remain there all night. 

" There's no occasion for you to sit up, Mary," 
he considerately added, turning to his wife. "I've 
told the maids to get a room ready for you, so you 
had better go and lie down — and we'll send for 
you if any change takes place. It's no good 
knocking yourself up. You may as well go down 
first, though, and see if you can find anything to 
eat." 
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Mrs, Joseph Thomleigh meekly withdrew to 
sup on her lord's leavings, and then, without un- 
dressing, lay down in Miss Becky's chamber. 
Her husband, staying in the adjoining room 
with his brother, put his slippered feet upon the 
, fender, leaned back in an easy chair, and so re- 
mained through the night, now and then dropping 
off to sleep for a short time, and then rising and 
proceeding towards the patient, to see if there 
were any signs of improvement. Still Magdalene 
remained at her post, unflinching, and to all ap- 
pearance unwearied ; and with the morning light 
her cares obtained some reward, for John Thorn- 
leigh opened his eyes and looked round. He was 
evidently quite conscious now, and Magdalene 
. began to form fresh hopes. He dropped her hand 
as if he felt she must be weary of her position, 
then murmured, 

" Kiss me, Magda." 

She stooped and pressed her lips to his cheek, 
and flung her arms over him, as if by their em- 
brace she could hold him back from death. 
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The door opened, and Philip Wendell entered 
the room, in company with Dr. Jep|fson« The 
latter pronounced that there was an improvement 
for the present in his patient, and told Miss Becky 
to continue the stimulants, and promised to call 
again in a couple of hours. 

Then Mr. Joseph Thomleigh thought it permis- 
sible to take some breakfast, and went downstairs 
to do so. He could hardly avoid asking Philip 
Wendell to share it with him, and the two par- 
took of the meal in company with Mrs. Joseph, 
who, early as the hour was, had taken care that 
all should be in readiness for her lord after his 
night's watching. Susan carried up coffee to 
Miss Becky and Magdalene, neither of whom 
would quit her post, and the breakfast below pro- 
ceeded in the dreary comfortless way common to 
such occasions in a house of mourning. Mrs. 
Jdseph meekly poured out the coffee, and said no- 
thing, but ate as much as usual. 

Her husband confined himself to a few remarks, 
appropriate, he considered, to the circumstances 
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and the presence of a clergyman ; not forgetting, 
however, to find fault with the way the toast was 
buttered, and the eggs boiled. Philip said no more 
than in civility he was bound to do in answer to 
Mr.^ Joseph's remarks, his whole thoughts being 
with the pale, patient girl upstairs. How he 
longed to take the coffee from Susan's hand and 
carry it to her. How gladly he would have 
waited on her as a servant if she would have 
suffered him. But he sat still instead, eating his 
dry toast, and drinking his coffee with these two 
elderly people, when a loud, imperative voice, 
doubly startling from the stillness that for the last 
four^and-twenty hours had pervaded the house, 
broke on their ears. 

" Don't stop me, girl ! — I tell you I will see 
him I Dying, is he? — ^then the more need I 
should. There's no one on earth has a better 
right to be with him now than I have I Stand off, 
I say, or I may do you a mischief I — I'm not too 
nice when my temperas up I" 

There was a scuffling in the passage, and pre- 
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sently Susan rushed in, with her cap off her head^ 
her hair loose, and a flushed, frightened face* 

"Oh! Mrs. Thomleigh, ma'am, what shall I 
do ? — ^I don't know whether she's a fortune-teller 
or not, hut I've seen her often prowling about the 
place after dark o' nights ; and now she will come 
in, and I can't shut her out. Lor^ a'mercy 1 here 
she is!" 

The girl flew to the other side of the room, and 
cowered down, as if for protection, by Philip Wen- 
dell, when, the door opening, Martha Wame 
entered the room. She looked disdainfully at the 
persons present, and then taking the arm-chair 
from which Mr. Joseph Thomleigh had just risen, 
said, as she seated herself in it, 

" If you'd been a gentleman, you'd have offered 
it to me." 

"Oh I Lord! she's mad," gasped Susan, "or 
she'd never come here like this, and master in such 
a state ; and there's Job gone to the doctor^s for 
more physic; and it's three miles to the police- 
station." 
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"Drunk, more likely," said Philip Wendell, in 
a low voice, apart, to Joseph Thornleigh. 

But he was mistaken ; Martha Warne was 
scarcely more drunk than mad at the present time ; 
but it was some weeks since she had been perfectly 
sober, having been able to supply herself only too 
plentifully with stimulants, owing to the money 
she obtained from Mr. Thornleigh. She had only 
heard of his fall and dangerous condition that 
morning, and the news had thrown her into a 
state of excitement and passionate regret. John 
Thornleigh, dying and helpless, was altogether a 
different person to the hard, proud man, who had 
spumed and taunted, and flung his gold to her as 
he would a bone to a dog, to keep him from biting. 
She rushed off at once to see him, if possible, 
before he closed his eyes, muttering to herself — 
" He may forgive ! — he may forgive! — and if he 
does, ril give up the drink for ever !" 

She had been crying all the way — ^her face was 
swollen with tears ; but whatever gentler feelings 
might have been called forth by the tidings of the 
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approaching death of one to whom she had once 
been very dear, these were all now dispersed by 
Susan's peremptory refusal to permit her to see her 
master ; and the sight of the cold, indignant faces 
that greeted her on her entrance into the parlour, 
called up all that was evil and malicious in her 
nature. 

"I don't know who all of you arel" she ex- 
claimed, glancing scornfully around, and then 
fixing her eyes upon Mrs. Joseph with a vindictive 
stare, that made even that placid lady alarmed ; 
" but you seem making yourselves very comfort- 
ably at home, considering the master of the house 
is dying upstairs. However, Til trouble one cr 
the other of you to tell me which is his room, 
for Tm not going to neglect him, whatever others 
may do T 

" Get her out quietly," whispered Philip to Mr. 
Joseph, as he saw that gentleman's colour deepen- 
ing from crimson to purple ; " she scarcely knows 
what she says." 

Mr. Joseph composed himself, and said — 
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"My good woman, my brother is in a very dan- 
gerous state, and no one but his own immediate 
relatives can possibly be allowed to see him.** 

" Of course not — of course not," replied Mar- 
tha ; " and that's just why I am here. It's just 
because it's a time for only those who are nearest 
of kin to be about him, that I thought it was my 
duty to come. I haven't been all that I should 
to John Thornleigh, and I shouldn't like him to 
go out of the world without saying he'd forgive 
me. God knows I've cause enough to ask 
him I" 

"I am afraid it would be useless, my good 
woman," said the Curate. " Mr. Thornleigh is 
almost unconscious." 

*' Don't go telling me that I" Martha exclaimed ; 
" he won't go out of the world so. I don't believe 
it, either," she added, fiercely. " You're all 
leagued together to keep me out of the room till 
he's dead and gone. Talk of his relations, in- 
deed ! — ^is there one that has as good a right to be 
with *him as his wife ? — even if she hasn't been 
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such a good one as she should be — more need she 
should ask him to forgive her now." 

" His wife I" cried Mrs. Joseph Thomleigh — 
even her meek spirit was. roused by such an 
assumption on the part of Martha Warne. It was 
too much to have to recognise such a sister-in- 
law. 

" His wife ! " repeated Mr. Joseph. '* This is 
carrying things too far, my good woman. Every- 
one knows that my brother has never been mar- 
ried at all." 

*'Do they know?" said Martha, mockingly — 
"they're wise folks if they do, then. I sup- 
pose you think you know all about his doings in 
Australia, when he was away for nigh two years, 
and never wrote you a line all the time? We 
weren't genteel enough then, you see, to send you 
cards, and letters are a great bother. He never 
told you of his wife ? — well, perhaps he'd cause. 
They didn't get on too well togetl\er — quarrelled, 
as fine folks will do, and thought they should be 
best apart ; but the girl he married then is livipg 
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now, and let what will have come and gone, I 
don't think youlll find it easy to do away with the 
marriage. I suppose this bit of paper goes some 
way to prove it." 

She produced from a small leather case, tied 
round her neck, a paper, which she opened, and 
keeping at a safe distance from Mr. Joseph 
Thornleigh, displayed it to him. 

** Whatever it may be," he said, crossly, "I 
can't see it at that distance. Let me have it 
here." 

" Don't you wish it t" was the reply, given with 
a meaning smile — " not that this is all I've got to 
show, but it's too precious to be parted with. 
But I don't mind Mr. Wendell looking at it. 
Take it in your own hands, sir — J!m not afraid of 
you." 

Philip Wendell looked at the paper carefully. 
It was a marriage certificate, dated more than 
twenty years back, and duly authentiqated. The 
marriage purported to have taken place in one of 
the Episcopal churches in Melbourne, and there 
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was nothing on the face of the document to lead 
to a suspicion that it was otherwise than genuine. 
But Philip Wendell turned pale as he read it, for 
this marriage was stated to have been solemnized 
between John Thornleigh and Martha Grant. 
Grant! — ^how came his Magdalene to bear that 
name? He gave the certificate back, however, 
without further comment than — 

^ This seems a genuine document, but it remains 
to be proved whether you are the Martha Grant 
spoken of here." 

" Exactly," was the reply. " All I ask is — take 
me to my husband, and see if he'll disown me. I 
don't think he will, for he'd hardly die with a lie 
in his mouth." 

" This is shameful ! — ^this is shameful 1" cried 
Mr. Joseph Thornleigh ; " it is a plot — a got-up 
thing. What's a bit of paper, and a pretended 
marriage in Australia, between a man who's called 
himself a bachelor all his life, and a woman no 
one has ever seen or heard of before t" 

A double knock was heard, and Dr. Jep!|son 
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and Mrs. Marchdale came in together. The for- 
mer went upstairs to his patient, and Mrs. March- 
dale entered the parlour. She started back with 
surprise at the ^fe^ of Martha Warne ; then, 
bowing t9 Mrs. Joseph, with whom her acquaint- 
ance was very slight, and to that lady's husband, 
with whom it was slighter still, went up to Mr. 
Wendell 

"We only heard the bad news late last night, 
and I thought I would come round the first thing, 
and see myself how matters were going, and if we 
could be of any use. How is Mr. John Thom- 
leigh I" she added, turning to Mrs. Joseph, who 
shook her head, and raised her eyes, endeavouring 
thereby to intimate the worst ; and Martha Warne 
now spoke — 

" I am so glad you have come, ma'am. You've 
been a good friend to me — a better than I deserve 
— and I ask you if it's right I should be kept from 
my husband on his death-bed. I won't be, either!" 
she added, turning fiercely on Mr. Joseph ; " Tve 
a great mind to order every one of you out of the 
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house — for when all's said and done, Tm mistqess 
of it." ^ 

A message came from upstairs to the effect that 
Mr. Thornleigh, having rallied sufficiently to 
speak, had asked for his brother and Mr. Wendell. 
It was even so. He had been lying for a long 
time with Magdalene's hand clasped in his ; and 
when Dr. Jephson entered the room, had shown 
evident signs of distress and uneasiness, and at last 
asked for his brother and the Curate. 

" Wants to provide for the poor girl," thought 
the good-natured doctor. " It'll be a bad look-out 
for her if he's made no will. She won't get much 
from Mr. Joseph's tender mercies. However, it 
shall be no fault of mine if he don't know his bro- 
ther's intentions, whether he chooses to carry them 
out or not." 

" Mrs. Marchdale is downstairs, my dear sir ; 
would you like to see her too ? I think my young 
friend here would find her a comfort." 

John Thornleigh nodded assent. 

^^ril have as many as I can in the room," 
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thWight Dr. Jephson ; " Mr. Joseph shan't do the 
shabby thing too easily !" 

"Ah ! he don't know I'm here !" cried Martha, 
when the message was delivered by Susan's fellow- 
servant — " how should he, when nobody's had the 
civility to tell him ! I'll go first, if you please. 
Now, young woman," addressing the terrified 
Charlotte, " show me the way." 

" For common decency's sake, don't go in this 
excited state!" cried Philip Wendell. "If Mr. 
Thomleigh is indeed your husband, give us some 
time to prepare him for the interview, and do you 
compose yourself meanwhile." 

She shook him off angrily, and darted up the 
stairs, opening first one door and then another, 
till she found herself in the room where John 
Thornleigh lay. For a moment the woman's 
audacity appalled those who had been trying to 
keep her back; then Mrs. Marchdale, saying, 
" We must follow her, and prevent as much mis- 
chief as we can," went up the stairs, followed by 
Mr. Joseph and Philip Wendell. 

VOL. II. H 
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On finding herself in the chamber she sought, 
Martha looked eagerly roand for him she claimed 
as husband, while the curtains of the bed prevented 
his seeing her. Miss Becky, who was sitting by 
the fire, rose angrily at the appearance of the in- 
truder ; and the doctor, equally surprised, held up 
a warning finger. But Martha heeded neither. 
She came towards the bedstead, and when Dr. 
Jephson would have intervened, took him by the 
arm and swung him out of her way. It was not 
diflScult to do ; he was a short, rotund man, and 
not prepared for sucH decided measures. Then 
she came to the bedside where lay the dying man, 
with the girl by his side to whom, let him have 
been as stern and hard as he might to others, he 
had never shown aught but kindness. 

*^ You haven't sent for me, John ; but I've come 
without waiting for that," she said. 

John Thornleigh turned his eyes upon her, and 
something of the shame and dread he had shown 
at their first recent meeting came into his face, 
and Magdalene felt fab grasp of her tightening. 
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" John ! — John ! won't you speak to me now?'* 
He looked roand^ and saw Mrs. Marchdale, his 
brother, and Philip Wendell. 

"Take — take that woman away I" he mur- 
mured. 

" John — John, don't be too hard ! I am your 
wife after all — ^if Fm noty what's that girl by your 
side?" 

Philip Wendell had passed his strong arm round 
Martha, intending, if need were, to remove her by 
main force, but he paused now. John Thom- 
leigh's lips quivered, as he saw Magdalene's dilat- 
ing eyes fixed in a very agony of questioning 
upon the wild, fierce-looking woman who thus 
spoke of her. 

" Let her be," he murmured — " let her be." 

" Ain't I your wife, John ? Ain't I, after all ?" 

John Thornleigh looked at Magdalene. 

"I suppose it's the only thing to be done now. 

There isn't time for anything else. It must be, 

my poor lass, it must be !" he moaned. Then, 

raising his voice, he said, with all his failing 
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Strength — ^' That woman is my wife. Magdalene 
Grant here is my child and hers — born in lawful 
wedlock — and, for God's sake, keep her mother 
from her 1" 

"I told you all so!" cried Martha, exultingly. 
" He wouldn't die with a lie in his mouth. John, 
John, won't you say anything more I Don't let's 
part in anger. Won't you forgive me now t" 

" Take her away," was the low, stern answei^. 
" She's not fit to be where honest women are !" 

But there was no effort made by any one to 
move her now. It would have seemed too awful 
to tear the wife by sheer force from her dying 
husband's presence. Philip Wendell whispered 
to her — 

" Keep out of his sight. I will speak to him 
about you presently; but if you stay here you 
must be calm." 

John Thornleigh closed his eyes, and Dr. Jeph- 
son bent over him anxiously. Presently he rallied, 
and Magdalene felt her hand tightly pressed. 

" Magdalene — Magda, kiss me, my child I" 
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Her arms were tightly round him, and her 
kisses raining on him. 

^^Father ! father 1 father 1" the cry rang thrbugh 
the room. " Father ! father ! you won't leave me 
now I" ' 

She was sobbing passionately, burying her head 
in the bedclothes ; but a strange smile, so sweet 
and tender, that it gave John Thornleigh's face a 
character it had never worn before, came across it. 

" Yes — father I — ^father I I should have taught 
her to call me so years ago. My little Magda I — 
she made me love her at last — my little Magda !" 

He looked round anxiously — something he saw 
in Philip Wendell's face troubled him. 

^* She couldn't help having such a mother !" he 
said, in a plaintive, appealing tone — a strange tone 
for John Thornleigh's lips to utter. " She'll make 
a good wife, none the less." 

There was a darkness and a mist before his eyes, 
for his hand was faintly groping for Magdalene. 
Mrs. Marchdale came forward, and placed it upon 
her hair. There was a heavy sigh — 
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^^Ahl my lass, God bless thee!" and then a 
dull, dead silence, broken by an outcry from 
Martha. 

'^He's gone I I know it! Oh I you needn't 
look, sir. Tve seen death as often as you, though, 
may be, not in such places as this. He's gone ! — 
and never a word for me ! John I John I come 
back to say that yon forgive me !" 

But John Th(Hiileigh had gone where neither 
wife could trouble nor child comfort him more ; 
and Magdalene was weeping, as only the young 
can weep, upon Mrs. Marchdale's bosom, for him 
whom she had known as a father one moment, but 
to lose him in the next. 
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CHAPTEK VI. 

YES, it was even so— John Thomleigh, who, 
till his last hoar, had been believed by his 
nearest kin to be unmarried, had, dying, owned to 
both wife and daughter ; and Joseph Thomleigh 
saw his brother^s property, which he had considered 
as fully secured to his children as his own, likely 
to be lost for ever to them. He would have dis- 
puted Mrs. John Thomleigh's claims to that title, 
and its consequent advantages, but the death-bed 
avowal of his brother left no opening for him to do 
so, or to question Magdalene's legitimacy. And 
the loss of the property was by no means the only 
evil, though a sufficiently serious one ; but to have 
such a woman as Martha bearing the same name 
as his wife and daughters, and disgracing the 
whole family by her disreputable antecedents, and 
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present course of conduct, was, for the time, even 
a keener annoyance. He was not a poor man, 
and though his brother^s thousands would have 
been very acceptable, he could do without them ; 
but the disgrace and scandal of such a connection, 
the notoriety of the whole affair, the consciousness 
that it was the subject of the village animadver- 
sions, made him feel as if existence in Elmsley, 
after such a family exposure, would be scarcely 
bearable. 

Mrs. Marchdale had removed Magdalene at once 
to her own house, and Miss Becky had gone to her 
brother, upon whom, however, she was not entirely 
dependent, having had a small income bequeathed 
to her ten years previously by her uncle, the 
miller. She talked of taking a small cottage, 
when she could meet with one to suit her ; mean- 
while her society was anything but a pleasure to 
her nieces, as they had to receive, with what pati- 
ence they might, the lectures and counsels that had 
before been bestowed upon Magdalene, who was 
moreover held up to them as an example of the 
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profitableness and expediency of being guided by 
so sage a monitress. Miss Becky was by no means 
well-pleased with her sister-in-law ; but her heart 
warmed to Magdalene as her brother s child, and 
besides, she took all the credit to herself of Philip 
Wendell's offer. 

"There's a deal of sense in Mr. Wendell," 
she would observe. " He soon saw that Magdalene 
could do other things for a clergyman than just 
work at his pulpit cushions. And let a man be 
what he may, he don't want a poor die-away thing 
that can't put her ten fingers to any earthly use 
whatever. I took good care that shouldn't be the 
case with Magdalene, and you see, girls, what's 
come of it. Six years younger than either of you, 
and engaged already to the best match in Elms- 
ley. Well, I dare say it isn't too late in the day for 
you, and now I'm likely to be here some time, I 
shall make good use of it, and see if I can't make 
something of you two after all." 

Mrs. John Thornleigh remained at the house in 
the tile-yard. She had requested Mr. Joseph 
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Thornleigh to give suitable directions for the 
funeral, and behaved herself with tolerable de- 
corum, ordering her widow's weeds, and desiring 
the servants to provide themselves with suitable 
mourning. Then, when the last mournful honours 
had been paid to John Thornleigh, she acquainted 
his brother with her intention of dismissing all the 
men, giving them each a month's wages, and 
throwing up the business altogether, as she was 
quite incapable of attending to it herself, and had 
plenty to live on without it. 

Mr. Joseph Thornleigh replied that he had his 
niece's interests to consult, and that as she would 
become a ward in Chancery, it remained to be 
seen whether the Chancellor would not direct the 
business to be carried on, till a purchaser could be 
found for it. Mrs. John Thornleigh looked at him 
with a little surprise. 

" Ward in Chancery! as if herown mother wasn't 
the best person to take care of her I Let her 
come back here and stay with me, and I dare say 
we shall get on very well together after a bit^ 
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and m take care the parson has the five thousand 
pounds her father promised her, and a little more, 
too, if he's in any want of it." 

^ Of course Magdalene will take her two thirds 
of my late brother's property," replied Joseph 
Thomleigh stiffly ; " so that Mr. Wendell will have 
a much larger fortune with his wife than he ex- 
pected — that is, supposing the marriage still takes 
place." 

**Her two thirds, indeed I" cried Mrs. John, 
looking very indignantly at her brother-in-law. 
" She'll have just as much or as little as I please 
to give her, and that 'U depend upon the way she 
behaves herself." 

" My late brother leaving no will, the principal 
part of his fortune goes to his daughter, while his 
widow takes but her third." 

" Her third 1 what on earth does the man mean I" 
said Mrs. John, looking at him with a whole world 
of contempt flashing out of her dark eyes. " You're 
preciously mistaken if you think your brother did 
not leave a will. He made one a month after I 
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married him; and I have had lawyers' advice aboat 
it since, and if there's no later one found, which 
don't seem to be likely, it's as good a will as ever 
was written ; and in a day or two I'm going to 
Doctors' Commons to prove it, and if you're curious 
about it by-and-bye you may pay your shilling for 
reading it — or I don't mind letting you see it now, 
if you keep at a safe distance. I don't want you 
too near, as there's a fire in the room." 

She produced a document, which, as far as Mr. 
Joseph was permitted to see, looked like a will, 
drawn up and witnessed in due form. 

*^ You see," she continued, in a bantering tone, 
"I haven't given my business to you — family 
affairs are best settled by strangers; perhaps by- 
and-bye I shan't mind putting other matters in your 
way." 

" Much obliged to you, ma'am, but it is scarcely 
likely you and I shall see very much of one 
another; and nothing but a consideration for my 
niece's interests would have induced me to enter 
upon this discussion. I should certainly have 
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liked to examine that will a little more closely ; but 
I will not press the point at present. I can only 
say, if my poor brother was infatuated enough to 
make such a will, it was only exceeded by one 
other piece of folly, and that was his marriage. I 
wish you good morning, ma'am." 

Mr. Joseph "thomleigh had his suspicions as to 
the authenticity of tjie will ; but it was not worth 
his while to dispute it. Mr. Marchdale, however, 
was not satisfied to let matters rest so, and was 
determined to ascertain if Magdalene was left en- 
tirely dependent upon the woman who called her- 
self her mother.. Martha threw no impediments in 
his way — she allowed the will to be perused by his 
family solicitor, and was quite ready to give any 
information connected with it. Even Mr. Joseph 
Thomleigh could not deny that the signature was 
in his brother's handwriting ; and there seemed no 
reason to doubt that the will was a genuine one, 
and that it would be impossible to disprove or set it 
aside. 

Martha told her own story of her marriage, 
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suppressing however, a few subsequent facts — 
less from a desire to impose upon others, than that 
it seemed to her the first step towards a new and 
better life, was to conceal how wholly bad the 
past had been. But Mrs. Marchdale was not very 
much deceived, nor did she err greatly in believing 
that Martha had left her husband for more serious 
reasons than ill-temper on her part, and hard words 
on his. It was very long before she knew the 
whole truth — not till years after, when the time 
came that the wretched woman was glad to un- 
burthen her soul, and gasp out the full confession 
of her sins and follies. But by me that story may 
as well be told at once — ^it is a sad and sinful 
page — let us glance at it quickly, and then turn it 
over, and have done with it : — 

John Thomleigh was five-and-thirty when he 
first saw Martha Grant. He was then on board 
an emigrant-ship bound to Australia, and she was 
one of his fellow-passengers. Before that time he 
had been farm-bailiff on an estate near his native 
village, and, tempted by the offer of better wages 
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from his empkyer^s cousin, who required the ser- 
vices of a trustworthy man on his lands in the 
colony, went out with this gentleman, who had 
engaged him while on a visit to England. John 
had never been in love in his life, never even been 
guilty of the weakness of sending a valentine, or 
buying a fairing for a pretty girl — ^never thought 
of a woman but as a necessary household append- 
age, something fit to make and mend, brew and 
bake, but about whom the less a man who had his 
way to make in the world troubled himself the 
better. And Martha became to this cold, hard 
man the object of the passion of his life. Her 
bright, capricious beauty held him like a spell, 
puzzling, bewitching, and enthralling him. She 
was then about twenty — a wilful, vain, coquettish 
girl — ^and worse. Full of impulses, which were 
sometimes generous ones, but totally devoid of 
principle. She was an orphan, and had lived as 
servant in several families, and losing her charac- 
ter in her last situation, through accepting too 
readily the attentions of her young master, she 
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made up her mind to emigrate — less with the idea 
of doubling her wages as a domestic servant, than 
with the hope of making a good match in a part 
of the world "where a poor girl wouldn't be looked 
down upon like the dirt, because she had her living 
to get." John Thornleigh proposed to her before 
the voyage was half over, and was accepted. He 
had money in the bank, and a good situation, and 
Martha really liked him a little. He believed in 
her implicitly, and was as thoroughly blinded and 
deceived as a man so totally unused to women, and 
so madly in love, was likely to be. 

They were married soon after landing, and 
John Thomleigh's first step, before proceeding 
further into the unknown country they were to 
dwell in, was to take the best care he could of his 
young wife by bequeathing her all he possessed. 
It was not much — only a couple of hundreds in 
the Exeter bank; but it was his all, and was 
given to her unreservedly ; and fully believing in 
his capacities for increasing his store, he had the 
will so worded that it would require no alteration. 
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let him make what addition he might to his pos- 
sessions. Then they travelled inland, and settled 
on the estate of which John was to take the 
management, and for a little time — a very little 
time — John Thornleigh was happy with his wife. 
He had not written to acquaint his hrother and 
sister with the change in his condition. He was 
not much given to writing, and, besides, a little 
natural shyness deterred him from putting pen to 
paper to tell them he — the professed inveterate 
old bachelor — had taken a wife unto himself. 

But the still, quiet life in the new country, with 
all its homely comforts and plenty, became weari- 
some to Martha after a while. There were no 
shops to see — ^no fellow-servants to gossip with 
— and more than all, no one to tell her what a 
pretty face she had, and to talk the nonsense it 
was so pleasant to listen to. Hers was a nature 
that required constant excitement — and what 
possible excitement was there in this quiet farm, 
in a new and thinly-peopled country ? She had a 
good home, but it was intensely dull ; plenty of 
VOL. II. I 
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pretty dresses^ but who was there to admire them ? 
She grew irritable, and difficult to please, and led 
John Thornleigh a trying life. But he bore with 
her with wonderful patience, promising even to 
give up his situation if she found the sameness of the 
life she led unsupportable. It was not very long, how- 
ever, before a change came to both him and her. 

The natives near them had been troublesome of 
late, and a detachment of soldiers was sent out to 
restore matters to a peaceable footing. For a 
short time they made their head-quarters at the 
farm of which John Thornleigh was manager. 
Martha was very well pleased with the new faces 
and the bright uniforms — more so than John 
Thornleigh approved of, especially when he found 
that one Wame was selected from the rest by her 
to laugh and gossip with. But he loved his wife, 
and was slow to suspect any greater wrong than a 
little idle nonsense, that Martha would forget as 
soon as the soldiers were gone. After a time they 
left the neighbourhood, and he trusted that she 
would think no more of them. 
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But she was now more than ever restless and 
impatient of the dulness, and at last her husband 
had good reason to suspect her of having recourse 
to drink to deaden her sense of it. Then he 
remonstrated — speaking the first angry word she 
had ever heard from him. She turned upon him 
like a fury — all the evil in her wild fierce nature 
displayed itself — she scoflfed, and mocked, and 
jeered, told him from the first she had never 
cared for him — that he had been married only for 
his savings, and that she hated him for the dull, 
weary life he had condemned her to lead. John 
never forgave her that — I think he could have 
forgiven a great deal if he had only thought he 
had been once beloved. But to learn that he had 
all along been fooled and deceived — all his good 
honest love made a matter of speculation — turned 
his heart's blood into gall. They led a wretched 
life after this, and at last John came home one 
day to find his wife had left him. He learned 
afterwards that she had arranged matters with 
Warne, and had escaped to join him. 

l2 
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John Thornleigh gave up his situation, and 
returned to England a moody, sullen man ; he 
would not go back to his native place, preferring 
to live where he was unknown ; and being offered 
work in the tile-yard at Elmsley, took it, finding 
nothing better, and soon saw his way to make his 
labours there the stepping-stone to a fair com- 
petence. Things were going well with him when, 
having made up his mind to let his sister know 
where he was, he, soon after doing so, received 
through her a letter written at his wife's request, 
and addressed to him at his native place. She 
was dying, it said, at Portsmouth, and the child, 
of which he was the father, and which was un- 
born when she left him, would be destitute if he 
did not provide for it. John Thornleigh was a 
hard man, but a just. He resolved to do his duty 
by this worse than orphan, as far as attending to 
its material wants was concerned, but never to 
own it as a child — never to suffer it to guess its 
parentage. To his relations he had preserved a 
perfect silence as to his marriage, simply saying 
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he had found life in Australia not much to his 
liking, and had come back little better than he 
went ; so that he now felt doubly disinclined to 
own the child, and reveal the story of his wretched 
marriage and subsequent dishonour. 

The child was sent to him at a place of his own 
appointing — a small sea-side village, not far from 
Portsmouth ; and there, finding a school — Miss 
Grandison's — he placed the little creature at it, 
stating that it was an orphan, and he its guardian. 
Never hearing more of his wife, he concluded she 
was dead; and when, upon Miss Grandison's death, 
he brought Magdalene to Elmsley, he resolved 
still to maintain his character of guardian alone. 
He had no instinctive love for her as his child ; 
but gradually, in spite of his memories of the 
wretched woman whose fatal beauty she inherited, 
Magdalene won on him, and he began, at times, 
to regret that his long silence as to his marriage, 
and the tacit understanding between his brother 
and himself .that the children of the former would 
inherit the property he had acquired, made it so 
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difficult now for him to reveal the truth. Then 
came the sudden shock of Martha's appearance, 
and he felt that to acknowledge Magdalene now 
would be doubly hard, when she had such a mother 
living. He dreaded Philip Wendell's learning the 
truth — it might induce him to break his engage- 
ment, and with it the girl's heart; he wavered, 
and hesitated, till, at last, the night after he had 
hinted the secret to Mrs. Marchdale, and she had 
urged on him to tell the truth, at all risks, he 
resolved to do so, and had started for the purpose, 
when he met with the accident which brought on 
his death. 

And now Magdalene was dependent on her 
mother, who, under the will John Thomleigh 
had executed more than twenty years before, took 
all his savings — houses, lands, money in the funds, 
furniture, lousiness, everything. The will was 
very simple, but very comprehensive — "I give and 
bequeath all the property of every de^iription 
that I may die possessed^ of, to my beloved wife 
Martha!" 
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So it ran, greatly to Martha's satisfaction, Tvhen 
she found herself mistress of all her hasband's 
manifold possessions. 

"Who'd have thought that bit of paper, that 
I've been tempted sometimes to tear up and fling 
in the fire, would have been worth so much I 
Well, I'm a lady at last, with a good house to live 
in, silk dresses to wear, and servants to wait upon 
me. I'll try and be respectable now — ^I think it's 
time ; and when that girl of mine comes back, I'll 
dress her like a duchess, and give her a maid to 
herself, and a horse to ride on ; and if she marries, 
ril go shares with her in all her f ather^s left. She 
shall find she's got a good mother, after all !" 

But Magdalene appeared to have iuherited her 
father's abhorrence of her mother. The woman 
was not a fit person for a young innocent girl to 
live with. Still, when Mrs. John Thornleigh 
asked Mrs. Marchdale when she would let her 
have her daughter again, that lady felt herself 
bound to tell Magdalene what she had said, and to 
ask if she intended all her life to remain a stranger 
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to her one surviving parent. But she was scarcely 
prepared for the force and intensity with which the 
girl resented the question. 

*^l think for us two to be strangers is the best 
thing we can be, Mrs. Marchdale. It may seem 
a hard thing for mother and daughter to be so, 
but it is a thousand times better than that they 
should be enemies — and we shall be very bitter 
ones if we see too much of each other. I loved 
my father long before I knew that he was so, and 
I can have nothing in common with the woman 
who wronged and deserted him." 

"But, Magdalene, you have your future hus- 
band's interests to think of," urged Mrs. March- 
dale. "Remember it rests entirely with Mrs. 
Thornleigh whether your late father's intentions 
respecting you will be carried out." 

Magdalene bit her red lips, and flushed angrily. 

" I don't know why I need think of that, Mrs. 
Marchdale. It isn't every man who would marry 
Martha Thornleigh's daughter. I dare not blame 
Mr. Wendell if he hesitates to do so. But I will 
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never, not even for him, be false to the memory of 
my father, and truckle to her now he is dead, 
whom, living, he would never have suffered to 
come near me. I-*-I know I'm not trespassing on 
your kindness, for it seems inexhaustible, but in 
case Mr. Wendell should think it wise or fit to 
cancel our engagement," — she gave a great gulp — 
a gulp that swallowed many sobs, and went on — 
" you'll help me — put me in a way to earn my 
living. 1 must not be dependent on you always, 
and I will never ask the woman who bears my 
father^s name for help. If she likes to give me 
what he intended for me as my right, I will re- 
ceive it as such — I will owe nothing to her as a 
' favour." 

Magdalene was emphatically her father's 
daughter — hard and stem, and unforgiving in her 
way as he was in his ; but Mrs. Marchdale could 
not blame her. She remembered John Thorn- 
leigh's dying words — 

" For God's sake, keep her mother from her !" 
" Well, my darling," she said, caressingly, " of 
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course you know you are welcome here, and we 
must see what can be done by appealing to Mrs. 
Thomleigh's sense of justice ; but in any case I 
don't suppose we shall have to look out for a situa- 
tion for you as governess or drawing mistress. 
Philip Wendell will take good care of that." 

Magdalene smiled mournfully ; she was not at 
all sure that Philip Wendell would — neither in her 
heart of hearts, though she spoke so hopefully, was 
Mrs. Marchdale. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

*' TT"AD I been anything but a priest I — any- 

JLX thing but a priest !" was Phih'p Wendell's 

inward cry, as he thought over Magdalene's story, 

and the wretched woman who called herself her 



mother. 

He was a gentleman born, and had the in- 
stincts of his class; still he would never have 
shrunk from marrying Magdalene, let her parent- 
age have been as lowly as it might, so long as it 
was respectable and honest. But he recoiled from 
the idea of connecting himself with such a creature 
as Martha Thornleigh. Had he been but a gentle- 
man, he would never have suffered her to come 
between him and his love ; but he was more-^a 
priest, of what he believed to be the purest and 
holiest Church on earth, and, as a priest, it seemed 
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to him he had no right to bring a stain or discredit 
on himself or his ministry, by marrying the daugh- 
ter of Martha Thomleigh. He suflfered intensely 
in the struggle ; and the more he suffered, the more 
he persuaded himself that he was doing right in 
sacrificing his dearest and tenderest affections 
rather than risk any stigma upon a servant of 
the Church. Had he loved Magdalene less, I be- 
lieve he would have been much less ready to re- 
ft 

sign her. 

It was the feeling that he was, as it were, tearing 
the very heart out of his bosom, that made him 
fancy he was doing God and the Church good 
service by offering up this sacrifice. ** If thine 
eye offend thee, pluck it out — if thy right hand, 
cast it from thee." And.though his precious, beau- 
tiful Magdalene, in her helplessness and her sorrow, 
had not offended him, was she fit to be as eye or 
hand to one who had vowed himself soul and 
body to God's ministry I Was she now, with the 
brand of her disgraceful parentage upon her, a fit 
wife for a labourer in the Lord's vineyard ? And 
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strong in the very agony of his self-inflicted mar- 
tyrdom, Philip Wendell sternly said that she was 
not, and, like an offending eye or hand, he must 
put her from him. 

1 don't defend him. Not for a moment. I say 
that it was a hard and cruel thing for him to do — 
that in thinking in this matter only of his Church 
and his priesthood, he was belying something higher 
and holier than either. Only let it be borne in 
mind that the motives which impelled him to this 
cruelty and hardness were not mean and ignoble 
ones, however far astray they led him. 

But how to tell Magdalene that they must part 
— how break it to the girl who had given her heart 
into his keeping, that he must give it back, and 
that they two who had looked forward to have 
every hope and interest in common, were to be as 
strangers to each other, treading diverging paths 
that in this world could have no meeting ? 

*^ But she will see the need of it — my noble, 
my darling Magdalene ! She will know that it is 
not for myself I do this, but for that Church of 
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which I have vowed myself a priest. Will it be 
any comfort to her to know that if I put her from 
me I will never take another in the place she 
should have filled ? No other woman shall ever 
share the home I had hoped that Magdalene would 
gladden." 

He was very miserable all the time he was work- 
ing himself up to the exceeding folly of sacrificing 
his love and himself to his ideal of true unspotted 
service to his Church — so miserable, that if I were 
not a woman, with the memory of Magdalene's 
agony before me, 1 could find it in my heart to 
pity him. 

Which was a great deal more than Mrs. March- 
dale did, when she heard from him that he in- 
tended to resign all thoughts of Magdalene. 

" Give her up, Mr. Wendell I — give her up ! 
Your love has soon cooled, sir 1'' she said scorn- 
fully. 

"You are quite mistaken, Mrs. Marchdale," 
was the reply, given very sorrowfully. " My love 
has not cooled at all. I would give my life to 
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save Magdalene from this grief — she was never 
dearer to me than now. But a man has other 
things to think of than his love." 

"Of. course he has!" was the reply, with still 
greater scorn in the speaker^s voice and eyes. 
" Such things as position, family connections, and 
worldly repute; and I don't know any class of 
men that think more of them than gentlemen of 
your cloth, Mr. Wendell. One can't expect you 
to differ from the traditions of your class." 

"You are misjudging me very much, Mrs. 
Marchdale," replied the Curate, still in the same 
quiet mournful tone ; " but I suppose I must ex- 
pect to be misjudged. I care nothing for the 
things you speak of, but I do care for anything 
that might possibly diminish my usefulness as a 
minister of Christ, or which might cast a slur 
upon the Church of which I am a member ; and I 
ask you, is Martha Thornleigh a fit person for a 
clergyman's mother-in-law? Will not the know- 
ledge that so near a connection of my wife's has al- 
ways le<L Ai^d-in all likelihood will continue to lead 
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a disreputable life, lower my influence as a priest ? 
Might the physician not be told to purify his own 
household before he meddled with those of others ? 
Will it not always be a ready retort in the mouths 
of the sinners and drunkards I am bound to re- 
prove, that I had better begin at home I Besides, 
the wife of a priest should have no such stain upon 
her as must necessarily rest upon the daughter of 
Martha Thornleigh — she should be not only pure 
herself, but with connections, however poor and 
humble, of unblemished character. For God's 
sake, don't think it has cost me nothing to come to 
this determination ! I think in all my life I never 
knew what suffering was before 1" 

He paced nervously up and down the room with 
his hands behind his back, the Angers tightly in^ 
terlaced. Mrs. Marchdale looked keenly at him. 
He liad suffered — there could be no question of it. 
His face was thin, worn and weary-looking, with 
lines around the mouth that she had never ob- 
served there before. She spoke more gently — 

"I don't question your having suffered, Mr. 
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Wendell, but I do think that you needlessly mag- ' 
nify the harm Martha's delinquencies might cause 
you. You need not continue Curate at Elmsley. 
Marry, and settle elsewhere." * ^ 

Philip Wendell shook his head. 

"One is never safe with such a woman as 
Martha Thornleigh for a connection; and after 
all, her daughter is her daughter, and at any time 
might be called on to render duties to her mother 
which would cause the relationship to become 
known. Besides, you don't look at the thing as I 
do. Magdalene, with all her beauty and loveable- 
ness, is tainted by such a parentage ; and I dare 
not, as a priest, take as my wife one who is so. 
It seems to me it would be an insult to my 
Church. I do not speak here of my individual 
feelings. I have no pride of ancestry or family to 
influence me in this matter. We Wendells have 
been gentlemen for the last three hundred years, 
and married in our own position ; but when I pro- 
posed for Magdalene, I was quite content with 
Mr. Thomleigh's assertion that her father was an 
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honest man, and her mother long since dead. 
How coold I think that the wretched outcast yonr 
boys picked up at the roadside, had anything in 
common with my Magdalene; and how dare I, 
knowing it — how dare I, as a priest, make the 
child of such a one my wife ?" 

Mrs. Marchdale began to feel a little pity for 
him. Still, the trouble seemed to her a very cure- 
able one. 

" Then don't be a priest," she said ; " there are 
plenty of openings for a man of your abilities, Mr. 
Wendell." 

" Impossible! — impossible 1 — ^I have put my hand 
to the plough, and I may not take it back. I 
counted the cost before I began to build my tower, 
and if I find it comes to more than I had thought, 
it is too late to help it now.^' He walked hur- 
riedly up and down the room, while the big drops 
stood on his forehead, ^^ Don't tempt me! — ^for 
God's sake don't tempt me thus! Haven't I 
thought about it all I — tried to see my way to what 
you advise, if I could do it with a clear con- 
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science; and I dare not — I dare not, even for 
Magdalene, perjure my soul, and leave tlie work 
undone my Master has given me to do ! I must 
be true to Him — true to my calling, at any cost of 
suffering to myself— or her." 

" You are not true to Him, sir I" broke in Mrs. 
Marchdale, angrily. She was only a woman, and 
a very impulsive one, and all her sympathies were 
on the side of Magdalene. " You are not true to 
Him if you break a girFs heart, thinking to do 
Him service. You were a man before you were a 
priest, and you are false to your manhood now in 
flinging Magdalene from you for no fault of hers. 
Can you serve the Lord in no other manner but in 
the Church ? The best work in the world is by 
no means always done by those who stand before 
the altar. No ! I don't speak as a sectarian — I 
only remember that I am a woman, and I tell 
you it will be cruel and false to break your plight 
with Magdalene ; and no blessing will come upon 
such cruelty and falsehood ! No good work will 
be performed by such an unworthy hand ; and. He 
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for whom you make such a needless sacrifice will 
scorn to "accept it 1" 

^^You are very hard upon me," murmured 
Philip; "I had hoped you would have taken a 
juster view of the motives which impel me to this 
step — that you would at least have given me 
credit for their being neither selfish nor unworthy 
ones." 

^^ I give you credit for deceiving yourself very 
much in this matter, and for being as thoroughly 
miserable about it as you deserve to be; and I 
think that the sorrow you are inflicting upon your- 
self and Magdalene is sorrow of the worst kind, 
being a perfectly needless, self-imposed torment, 
which never does any good to any one. There are 
no troubles so hard to bear as those of our own 
creating ; and you have most certainly created this." 

Philip Wendell sat down by the table, and 
lowered his head upon his hands. 

"I was in hopes," he said softly, "that you 
would have spared me the pain of breaking this to 
Magdalene." 
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"You deserve to-be spared pain!" thought 
Mrs. Marchdale, vindictively ; but she only said, 
** You are the fittest person to communicate your 
own decision ; and you will pardon me, but — ** 

The door opened, and Magdalene herself en- 
tered. 

"You poor lambr thought Mrs. Marchdale; 
*^ you've just come in the very nick of time to be 
sacrificed I" 

She went out of the room, considering the two • 
would be best by themselves, leaving Philip 
Wendell to go through his task as best he might. 

The conversation between Mrs. Marchdale and 
him had taken place in the drawing-room, which 
was close to the little studio of which I have before 
spoken. It was to it she retreated, and sat down, 
looking — as she was — very thoroughly angry ; at 
last her excitement found vent in a hearty cry, 
after which she felt much more collected, and 
better able to take a calm view of matters. So 
she began thinking over Magdalene's future, and 
the best way to help her bear up under the heart- 
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break that was even now being inflicted on her. 
Presently she heard a low, wailing cry issue from 
the drawing-room. 

" Ah ! my darling, he's driving the sword home 
now ! A priest, indeed ! Pity he hadn't lived in 
the old Jewish times ! He would have known 
how to use the sacrificial knife with a firm 
handr 

She sat down, listening for any further sign of 
grief, but though now and then she heard Philip 
Wendell's voice rising in tones of passionate 
entreaty or anguish, she could distinguish no 
response from Magdalene. After a while the 
drawing-room door opened, and he came out ; she 
went on to the lauding, and looked at him. It 
was a pale face, with quivering lips, and eyes full 
of tears, that met her — a face that made her feel 
9omething like pity for him at last, spite of all the 
trouble he had brought on Magdalene. 

" Go to her," he whispered — " go to her, truest, 
kindest, best of friends ; she wants you now, and 
may Qod help us both !" 
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Then he was gone, and Magdalene found her- 
self weeping on the bosom and encircled in the 
arms of the friend who had become to her as a 
mother. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

MAGDALENE'S grief did not kill her— nay, 
more, she bore it very bravely, fighting 
against, and keeping it under with a set, steadfast 
purpose, that showed her endowed with no small 
strength of will. 

"She is a brave, good girl," said Mr. March- 
dale to his wife, " and some day she'll forget that 
fellow, and make a better man happy." 

"No, she won't, Stephen," replied his wife, 
rather crossly — she scarcely liked any one to find 
fault with the Curate but herself ; " she'll never 
forget Philip Wendell — and if sKe did, I don't 
think she would easily meet with a better. He is 
a good man — a very good one — but he has had 
the great unhappiness to make a terrible mistake, 
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• which he may never find out, or only when too 
late." 

Mrs. AJarchdale's anger had by this time 
greatly subsided, and she was quite ready to own 
that Philip was as much to be pitied as blamed, 
though her sympathy with Magdalene was as 
warm as ever. Whatever might have passed in 
the interview between the latter and her lover, she 
said very little respecting it, and never once spoke 
in blame of him ; and Mrs. Marchdale knew 
better than to do so in her hearing. I am not 
sure whether Magdalene did not hold her lover 
all the dearer for the wound he had inflicted on 
her. There was one thing she was very sure of, 
and that was that he suffered to the full himself 
as keenly as she did. So even in the height of 
her grief she looked upon him as a martyr, who, 
if he had pressed a crown of thorns upon her 
brow, wore one like it on his own. For the 
Church, to which Philip had sacrificed himself 
and her, Magdalene possessed no deeper reveren- 
tial feeling than most girls of her age. Her 
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lover^s creed would have been hers, I am inclined 
to think, let it have been what it might. She 
might have begun by professing a vast amount of 
self-reliance in such matters ; she would have 
infallibly ended with thinking her lover's thoughts, 
and believing his beliefs. And as Philip had 
chosen to immolate his and her dearest hopes and 
affections to this Church, Magdalene held him 
right in so doing, and venerated what Mrs. 
Marchdale mentally termed an ecclesiastical Jug- 
gernaut accordingly. 

But the girl — let her keep her sorrow to herself 
as she might, and bear it as bravely as she would 
— with all her pride and reticence, suffered fear- 
fully. For with all her heart and soul she had 
loved Philip Wendell, and it was not so easy to 
teach both heart and soul to forget the love and 
the passionate tenderness they had so freely 
lavished on him. For a time the very conscious- 
ness that her lover had called upon her to share 
with him a great self-sacrifice, sustained her in 
her trial. But after a while, though the first 
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agony of her grief had subsided, there came the 
dull dead reaction, and the life that was to have 
been shared with him, and which had been pic- 
tured in such glowing colours, appeared cold, and 
dull, and tame ; and as the heavy hours flew by, 
with no sound of Philip's step or voice to cheer and 
lighten them, she could have cried with Mariana, 
" My life is weary — weary I Would God that I 
were dead I" 

Oh I so weary this life ! — so very weary I — and 
but a little time ago how beautiful and glowing it 
bad seemed I 

Mrs. Marchdale was the kindest and the most 
forbearing friend that ever a young heart with such 
a trouble, knew ; and Clarice was very loving and 
gentle, and Mr. Marchdale tender as a father to 
her, and all the surroundings of the home in 
which she now dwelt were widely different, in 
their refinement and luxurious comfort, to any- 
thing she had known while dwelling either with 
Miss Grandison, or at the house in the tile-yard. 
But neither Clarice, nor her mother or father, was 
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Philip ; and all the many elegancies around, which 
would once have so delighted her, began to pall 
upon her now. 

"That girl's not looking well," observed Mr. 
Marchdale. " Suppose you take her up to town, 
Kate, to Dr. Maurice — or what do you think of 
horse exercise for her ?" 

" I'm sure she don't want the doctor," was the 
reply; "and I don't think riding on horseback 
would quite meet her case. She must get away 
from here, and have some work found for her.. 
She wants an object in life — ^something to strive 
and struggle for," 

" Take her to Hastings," said Mr. Marchdale. 
" Suppose we all go. It can't be very pleasant 
for her to be meeting that fellow every now and 
then ; but as to striving and struggling, my dear 
Kitty, do you think every woman is as pugnacious 
as yourself ? A quiet home like this, where she 
is welcome to stay for ever, is the best place for a 
girl." 

"Not altogether. Trouble has found her out 
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even in this sheltered little nook of ours. My 
dear Ste, Magdalene is quite a different creature 
to our quiet placid Clarie. She will never be 
satisfied to go on living here, feeling herself a de- 
pendant upon us ; and the routine that fills up the 
one girl's life so happily, is quite insufficient for 
the other. Now, I will tell you, Ste, what I have 
been thinking would be the best possible thing for 
Magdalene. If her amiable mamma will do any- 
thing towards it, well and good ; if npt, I am 
afraid, sir, the pecuniary part of the affair will fall 
to your share." 

And therewith Mrs. Marchdale unfolded to her 
husband the schemes she had been mentally pro- 
pounding for Magdalene's benefit. He did not 
altogether disapprove of them, and volunteered 
himself to call on Mrs. John Thornleigh, and see 
if she would give her concurrence and assistance 
in them. 

But that lady was very decided in her re- 
fusal. 

"Make her girl an artist! — what next, she 
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should like to know? Wasn't there plenty for 
them both, if she'd only come home and live with 
her mother, as a good daughter should t No ! 
she'd have nothing to do with anything of the 
kind. There was a home for Magdalene when- 
ever she liked to come to it, and not a penny 
should she have from her as long as she chose to 
stop away." 

But the house in the tile-ground was no longer 
a fit home for any girl. Martha had forgotten all 
her good resolutions as to respectability, and had 
Returned to her old habits, drinking freely, and 
scandalizing the village by her outrageous conduct 
in other ways. Being, as she said herself, of a 
sociable turn, and finding her society by no means 
courted by those whom she now considered her 
equals, she made friends where she could, and the 
former labourers in the tile-yard sometimes found 
themselves and their wives invited to share in the 
hospitalities of its present mistress. She was very 
generous to Mrs. Hill, calling at the beershop 
occasionally, and partaking of tea, and now and 
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then bestowing articles of finery upon the girls ; 
while she would feelingly lament to their mother 
the ingratitude of her own child, who had gone 
and taken up with strangers, as if she hadn't one 
of the best of mothers, who'd be only too glad to 
have her ! 

However, ^he was always civil to Mrs. March- 
dale when they met, confining herself to such 
speeches as — 

" When my girl's tired of you, tell her not to 
forget she's a home of her own to come to ;" or, 
" I think it would be only fair, as you will have 
my girl all to yourself, that I should have your 

boy" 

And Mrs. Marchdale sometimes sent him to 
her. 

"If anybody can do that wretched creature 
good," she said to her husband when he remon- 
strated, "it will be Roley. If there's anything 
womanly left in her, he'll find it out. And she 
can't. hurt him, Ste, so let the child go." 

And the child went, and was feasted and petted 
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in a style that made Master Eolej quite a warm 
partizan of Martha's. He had the finest cricket- 
bat and ball in the school, which she presented 
him with, and tops, and bows and arrows in abun- 
dance. She would have ^ven him a watch, but 
w^hen Eoley announced her liberal intentions at 
home, he was charged to say that his father would 
not allow him to accept it ; and the same prohibi- 
tion was extended to gifts of money, of which 
Eoley otherwise would have had a great deal more 
than was good for him. 

To Mr. and Mrs. Joseph Thomleigh Martha 
was the sorest trouble they had known since their . 
residence in Elrasley ; for she would not forget the 
relationship, but was constantly sending messages 
round to the Grange, couched in the most familiar 
terms, sometimes to borrow articles which were 
never returned (Mrs. Joseph stood far too much 
in awe of her terrible sister-in-law to dream of re- 
fusing them), or accompanying little presents, not 
always of the most refined nature. If she met 
Mrs. Joseph and her daughters, she would recog- 
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nize them with a cordiality that was dreadful to 
endure— once walking down the whole length of 
Elmsley in company with them^ and loudly re- 
questing them to come in the next day to tea. 
She had not forgotten Miss Darnell and the tracts, 
and her own intimation that she might possibly 
return the call that young lady had made on her 
at the almshouses, for she dropped in one morning 
at the Rectory, and offered her services as tract- 
distributor. Ever after that she made a point of 
greeting the whole family whenever she met them, 
though her most obtrusive attentions were lavished 
on the Rector, whom she was perpetually request- 
ing to drop in in a friendly way, and horrifying 
out of his propriety by asking him when he in- 
tended to do so, and take something hot. 

If her affectionate relatives, and the Rector's 
family, could only have indicted her for a nuisance, 
they would most cordially have united together to 
do so ; but outrageous as many of her proceedings 
were, there was nothing, as Mrs. Darnell mourn- 
fully declared, even positively actionable in them, 
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and there seemed nothing for it bat to submit^ with 
what patience they might, to the inflictions of her 
unseemly conduct. 

Mrs. Waybrooke amused herself, as an observer 
of human nature, by watching Martha's vagaries 
in her new position, duly chronicling them for the 
edification of her daughters. She particularly en- 
joyed her attacks upon Mr. Darnell — ^Mr. Darnell, 
with whom she herself never ventured to take a 
liberty, being asked to drop in and hob-nob with 
Martha Thomleigh, in pine^apple rum or best 
Geneva ! She was, however, very devoutly thank- 
ful that she had escaped the honour of a connec- 
tion with this formidable personage. Even Artie's 
infatuation for Clarice Marchdale was better, after 
all, than a marriage with Magdalene would have 
been under existing circumstances. But the whole 
credit or discredit of Martha's having become a 
fixture in the parish, was given, by the general 
voice of Elmsley gentility, to Mrs. Marchdale. If 
only those boys of hers had left that wretched 
creature by the road-side ! It seemed rather un- 
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Christian to say it, but would it not, after all, 
have been better to have left her there ? Or, at 
any rate, why did Mrs, Marchdale induce Captain 
Osborne to place her in one of the almshouses ? 
If she had only done as any one else would, and 
let her be sent to the workhouse, she would, in due 
time, have been forwarded to her parish, and 
nobody in Elmsley would ever have heard any 
more about her. 

There were sad scandals too, spread about Mrs. 
John's household. Susan had departed within a 
month of Mr. Thornleigh's death, and was now 
second housemaid at the Manor House, Mrs. 
Marchdale's remonstrances and Magdalene's per- 
suasions having done a great deal more than Miss 
Becky's lectures had ever effected in the way of 
lessening her crinoline, and improving her general 
neatness. 

Charlotte had married; she had intended to 
manage matters more prudently than Susan had 
done, and therefore delayed giving warning till 
she had secured her mourning for her late master; 
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but Mrs. John was highly indignant at being so 
tricked, and declaring that black was no wear for 
a bride, consigned it all to the kitchen fire. Then 
riot held its reign in the domestic regions of the 
house in the tile-ground, where erst Miss Becky 
had enforced such prim decorous order. The girls 
from the village, who now succeeded Charlotte and 
Susan, were generally allowed to enjoy themselves 
after their own fashion, as their mistress did after 
hers. So they had their sweethearts to snug 
little suppers, and scandalized the neighbourhood 
by the way in which they dressed, their flaunting 
behaviour, the late hours they kept, and the beer- 
shops they were seen in. 

Elmsley girls were anything but the innocent 
village maidens simple-minded poets, who know 
very little of English rural life, are fond of pictur- 
ing ; but once they became members of Mrs. John's 
establishment, they appeared to graduate, as it 
were, in effrontery, and to be eligible for honours, 
had such been awarded, for sheer unblushing vice 
and shamelessness. But now and then their mis- 
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tress appeared impressed with a sense of her re- 
sponsibilities, and took it upon her to call her 
damsels to account for their misdoings. Woe to 
them if, when these moods were on her, she 
caught any unlucky wight in the kitchen at 
forbidden hours 1 or detected food being sur- 
reptitiously conveyed out of the house. She 
would inflict personal chastisement with an un- 
sparing hand, and almost hurl the interloper out 
of the house ; or the joint that was to have served 
as a supper to Bett/s most intimate friends would 
be brandished about the unlucky girl's ears, till, 
battered and greasy, she was fain to cry for 
mercy, or to rush out of the house till her mistress's 
righteous indignation had subsided. 

Miss Becky had had an encounter with her 
sister-in-law ; only one, but it was quite sufficient 
to deter her from ever wishing for another. On 
hearing of Mrs. John's positive refusal to do any- 
thing for her daughter, unless she placed herself 
under her mother's gentle auspices, she considered 
it, as she expressed it, her duty to call, and let the 
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unhappy creature know what was incumbent on 
her in her new position. 

** You'd better let her alone, Beck," advised 
Mr. Joseph. " You'll get no good by meddling 
with her." 

But Miss Becky was firm in her virtuous resolu- 
tions, and accordingly sallied forth to call on her 
relative. 

*^ Keeps the house like a pig-stye," was her first 
thought, as she knocked at the front door, and 
surveyed the steps, which looked as if they had not 
been hearthstoned since they w&re last done by 
her orders. " Mercy on me 1 there's not a blind 
straight, and as to the windows, I don't believe 
they've been cleaned for a month 1" 

The slatternly, bold-looking girl, with her hair 
trailing from beneath her dirty cap, who opened 
the door, showed Miss Becky into the parlour — 
that parlour whose paitiful primness and elaborate 
neatness had so disgusted Magdalene. Sj^e would 
have found there were worse things in the world 
than over-cleanliness, could she have seen it now. 
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The polished oW-fashioned dining-table was mark- 
ed with unmistakable signs of pewter pots and 
beer ; in the fender were a couple of broken pipes ; 
the hearth was half-full of ashes^ and Miss Becky 
longed to write " slut." with her finger^ upon the 
dust that lay thick upon the sideboard and chairs. 
There was a furious fire in the grate, " enough," as 
Miss Becky said, " to roast an ox — wasting good 
coals for nothing, this mild day;" the furniture was 
all disarranged, and a shawl and a dirty widow's 
cap were flung upon the sofa. 

" A nice home for that girl to come to," thought 
Magdalene's aunt. *^ A likely story, after all the 
pains I took with her, for that woman to have her 
now 1 But, oh 1 dear — oh ! dear 1 the pride I took 
in this place, and to think what it's come to now ! 
It shows the folly of setting one's heart too much 
on earthly things ; and I always did set mine upon 
having the tidiest place in Elmsley." 

The door opened, and Mrs. John entered, look- 
ing very cross, with dress awry, and hair roughly 
put back under her cap, which was almost as dirty 
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as the one on the sofa. She had just been paying 
one of her occasional visits to the kitchen, and 
having found plenty to irritate her there, had re- 
lieved her excited feelings by boxing one girl's 
ears, and flinging a whole armful of towels at the 
other ; but even these salutary diversions had not 
sufficiently toned her mind down to a desirable 
mood in which to meet a visitor. 

"Good morning, ma'am; you've been a long 
time coming to see me," she said, seating herself 
by the fire, and rousing it to a still fiercer blaze* 
"Look at those hussies now! — I don't believe 
they've touched the room this morning ! That 
comes, you see, Miss Thornleigh, of being too easy 
with your servants. Pm too mild with mine by 
half, and they impose upon me shameful 1 They 
should have you, now, to deal with. I warrant 
they'd find the difference !" 

"I expect they would," replied Miss Becky, 
glancing round at the disarray of the apartment. 
" But I didn't come to talk about that, Mrs. John, 
but to ask you if it's really true you intend to do 
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nothing for your daughter — as good a girl (though 
I say it, that had the training of her for near a 
twelvemonth) as ever breathed. I think, consider- 
ing how well you've been left by my poor brother, 
you've no need to let his only child be depending 
upon strangers." 

" Who says I let her? " replied Martha, crossly. 
^* Haven't I said all along that here's a home for 
her? — as good a home as a girl need have. Who 
wants her to go living with the Marchdales? 
Why can't she come here, and look after those 
hussies of girls, who plague me out of my senses ? 
If you'll believe me, Miss Thomleigh, I caught 
a party of five of their friends at breakfast in the 
kitchen this morning 1 No, let her come here and 
stop till she marries, and she'll be a comfort to her 
mother, as she ought to be, and learn how to keep 
a house in order against she has one of her own." 

" It's not quite so sure that she will be married," 
said Miss Becky. 

" How's that ?" asked Mrs. John, sharply. '^ I 
suppose I'm not genteel enough to be mother-in - 
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law to a parson ; and he's like the rest of them, 
thinks a deal more of this world than he does of 
the next. I'd have done handsomely, too, by the 
girl if he'd taken her — that is, if she'd just come 
to me for a bit, as if I was her mother ; but she's 
John Thomleigh's own dear child — he need never 
have doubted that — and knows how to hate as well 
as ever her father did before her." 

She looked into the fire, with a cold, hard bitter- 
ness in her face, and, after a moment or two, turned 
to Miss Becky. 

" Is that all you've got to say, ma'am, or will 
you stop and take some breakfast ? I haven't had 
mine yet — if you'll keep me company. No I don't 
begin again about the girl — ^I stick to what I say. 
Here's a home for her if she likes to come to it. 
When she marries, whether it's the parson or any- 
body else, I'll do as well for her, or better, than 
her father would if he'd been living ; but not a 
penny shall she have as long as she stays away. 
There ! now, if you've had your breakfast, I want 
mine ; and here it comes at last." 
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She poured herself out some tea, and drank 
it ; while Miss Becky, declining any refreshment, 
said — 

" Before you think of taking a well-brought-up 
girl under your care, ma'am, you should do as I 
did — make up your mind to do your duty by her, 
and let her have a decent home to live in, with 
respectable servants to wait upon her. You 
couldn't expect any one that's been used to things 
as I kept them, to put up with such a place as 
this ; and as to those sluts you've got for maids, 
everyone in Elmsley knows the less said about 
them the better. Your house wants setting to 
rights in more ways than one, before it's fit for a 
niece of mine to come to." 

Miss Becky was plain-«poken, and prided her- 
self upon it, but Martha was plainer spoken still. 
She rang the bell with such a peal, that it 
brought 'both the serving-maids at once, when she 
thus addressed them — 

^^You'U show Miss Thornleigh the door. 
Open it this once for her, shut her out, and never 
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let her in the house again. Mind, if you do, Til 
send you both packing. Now, ma'am, you've had 
your say, and I've had mine. You were mistress 
of this house quite long enough — it's mine now, 
and ril thank no one to interfere with me. So 
we'll just say good morning, and part quite 
civilly, and the less we see of one another the 
better." 

There was nothing for it but for Miss Becky to 
retreat as gracefully as she could under such unfa- 
vourable circumstances. 

She communicated the result of the interview 
to Mrs. Marchdale, and, with that hard inflexible 
sense of duty that, however ungraciously display- 
ed, had something, after all, of sterling good in 
it, offered to take charge of Magdalene herself, as 
soon as she had settled down .in the cottage, which 
she had already taken. 

" And I've no doubt she'll do very w^ell, though 
things are broken off with Mr. Wendell, for I've 
always noticed, if a girl's properly looked after, 
she's safe to get a husband. My brother wouldn't 
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have had his two girls on his hands at this time of 
day if I'd had my way with them," 

But Mrs. Marchdale was not quite sure that a 
home with Miss Becky would be altogether cou- 
ducive to Magdalene's happiness, and, putting the 
proposal aside as civilly as she could, resolved to 
carry out those plans for Magdalene's future 
which she had unfolded to her husband, and trust 
to his liberality for the means of doing so. 

" As you can't make her a happy woman, 
Kitty, you're going to try and make her a famous 
one," he said. 

"And the happiness will come, Ste, as it 
always does, when least looked for." 
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CHAPTER IX. 

IN one of the semi-fashionable localities in 
the neighbourhood of Oxford Street, where 
abound artists, and men whose avocations lead 
them to desire a quiet residence, and yet one not 
too far from the great centres of London life, 
Mr. Charles Harley had for the last twenty years 
resided. He was a painter of some repute, draw- 
ing-master to the large public school in which 
Cliffe and Roley were pupils, and twice a week 
received students at his own house. Indeed, his 
fame was higher as a tutor than as an artist, as 
Mrs. Marchdale well knew, when she arranged 
that Magdalene should become a resident with 
him and his wife. *That lady had been a school- 
fellow of her own ; only, being a poor professional 
man's daughter, instead of a rich manufacturer's. 
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and no^ havings her frienAV^iftof-heauty wh^ 
with to bring a wealthy husband- 4e- her-feet, "She \ 
had, on the completion of her €d«cation,'1&ecome a I 
governess, and laboured in this* vocation with_. \ 
more or less success, till she was eight- and-thirtj, i 

when Mr. Harley fell in J2vg:^,^ilh her, aftiir a ; 

sober, middle-aged fashion of hisjjwn, aad-ia-dtte 



time proposed. He was tensor Jwfilg o - y c arfr - her^ " 
"seSiotTli widower, with two grown-up sons, and 
"some time past, having found his house in 



Holies Street rather diflScult to keep in the state 

; he had been accu&tOtfled t o see it in w hen und e r 

[ feminine rule, had been looking out for a sensible, 

^^..well-educated woman, who would make him a 

' good wife, and keep his house and servant in 

• order for him ; and Miss Mayne appeared, as far 

* a§^e~ could Judge, to possess the necessary quali- 
fications. TEe^ lady was a little flattered by the 

; offer, coming, as it did, at a time when she had 
long since given up all idea of matrimony ; and 

/ Mrs. Marchdale and she having always been close 
friends and correspondents. It was to her old 
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schoolfellow, then residing at Clapham, Miss 
Majne hastened to communicate the offer she had 
received, and to ask her advice thereupon. Mrs. 
Marchdale was almost as much surprised as her 
friend, but took the matter much more coolly. 
She had had seventeen years' experience of matri- 
mony, and it was by no means such a formidable 
affair to her as it was to Ellen Mayne. It was 
certainly odd that at that time of day any one 
should have singled the latter out as the object of 
a tender passion ; still, as some one had been 
found capable of doing so, the proper thing was 
to give his proposal a fair consideration. She 
ascertained that her friend was fancy free, and 
then judiciously placed the matter before her in 
such a rational light as induced Miss Mayne to 
arrive at the conclusion, that to marry Mr. Harley 
was the best thing she could possibly do. 

It was not very long before she found herself 
installed in Holies Street, the mistress of one of the 
most comfortable and best furnished houses in it. 
She filled her new position admirably, made the 
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best possible step-mother to George and James 
Harlej, humoured her husband's little fancies — he 
had not many — believed implicitly in him as a 
painter, and had only one pet little grievance, and 
that was the want of discrimination the Royal 
Academy evinced in not having long since made 
her husband an B.A. 

Fortunately for the domestic comfort of the 
Harleys, though they had now been married above 
three years, they were still unblessed with chil- 
dren. Mrs. Harley had no wish for such trouble- 
some blessings, and her husband was quite satisfied 
with the two he already possessed. The life at 
98 Holies Street flowed on very pleasantly and 
evenly, rippled by as few cares and anxieties as it 
well could be. Mr. Harley worked at his pictures, 
and looked after his pupils, and Mrs. Harley at- 
tended to her domestic duties, and paid and re- 
ceived morning calls, and shared in little parties, 
and kept a pleasant, cheerful home for her step- 
sons, and got on as well with her husband as if he 
and she had begun to climb the hill together from 
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the very foot, instead of waiting till they were 
half way up it before they joined paths to- 
gether. 

Mrs. Marchdale was very well pleased when she 
had completed the necessary arrangements for 
Magdalene's becoming a member of the HoUes 
Street household. Mrs. Harley had once or twice 
expressed a wish to her to meet with a suitable in- 
mate as boarder, and it was no difficult matter to 
induce Mr. Harley and her to receive one so well 
recommended by the old friend of both. Mrs. 
Marchdale had^ in her early married life, been a 
pupil, and a favourite one, of the painter^s, and 
he was very ready to give Magdalene every assist- 
ance in his power. Besides the opportunity of 
working under his direction, she was to attend the 
School of Art at Kensington, and devote one day 
a week to visiting and shopping with Mrs. Harley. 
As that lady's principal reason for desiring an in- 
mate was the wish for feminine companionship, it 
seemed hardly fair not to consider her a little 
while disposing of Magdalene's time. Neither had 
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Mrs. Marchdale any wish that Magdalene should 
be all artist. 

On the whole, Magdalene might have been very- 
happy at the Harleys', if only she could have for- 
gotten, or had never known, Philip Wendell. 
Even as it was, she found the shadow of her grief 
lessening, as daily she became more and more 
aware that life was much too rich and full a thing 
for one sorrow, however great, to obscure it wholly. 
She was able to devote herself more than ever to 
her art, and made such progress in it that Mr. 
Harley was intensely grateful to Mrs. March- 
dale for having brought him a pupil of such 
promise. 

So the spring ripened into summer, and the 
movement and gaiety of the season were all round 
and about the quiet house in Holies Street, stirring 
even the peaceful tenor of the lives of its inhabi- 
tants with the excitements of exhibitions, and visits 
to the Academy, and flower-shows, and carriages 
rattling to the door with fashionable pupils for 
Mr. Harley, and now and then with fashionable 
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purchasers of his pictures ; and Magdalene began 
to feel more than ever that life was a bright and 
pleasant thing, and 5^outh a very precious one, 
and that the world had other prizes besides love to 
offer. Still, even feeling this, and thankful for 
all the happiness she yet possessed, and for the 
new powers daily developing and strengthening, 
she was conscious that Philip Wendell was as dear 
as when on that bright summer day they sat and 
looked at the swans upon the water. Her love 
was an integral part of her life, and she knew that 
it would last as long as life itself ; but neverthe- 
less it was not enough to fill that life, as she had 
once thought it must and would. 

She was to spend the autumn with the March- 
dales; but before the time came round for this 
holiday, which was to be a veritable one, with 
nutting, blackberrying, and pic -nicking, and every- 
thing that might send her back fresh and strong 
to her work, some of the folks she had left behind 
in Elmsley had had their troubles too, and, more 
or less, the blame of them, as the blame of most 
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things did that went amiss there, fell upon Mrs. 
Marchdale. 

Artie Waybrooke had gone to the bad, folks 
said ; and those who knew how constant, during 
the preceding summer, his visits had been to the 
Manor House, were inclined to credit its mistress 
with having suffered him to waste his time there 
upon a girl who, she knew from the first, would 
never care for him. As to Clarice, she was called 
a flirt, who had led him on, a jilt, who had cast 
him off — placid gentle Clarice, who was as inno- 
cent of flirting or jilting as if she had been still in 
the nursery with her doll. 

Mrs. Waybrooke had been in great fear lest 
Clarice should become her daughter-in-law; she 
would have been thankful now could she have 
seen a prospect of the fair still beauty's being so. 
For Artie had taken to courses more disgraceful 
even than Dissent, and all the pathetic remon- 
strances his mother wrote, when tidings of his dere- 
lictions reached her ears, were powerless to turn 
him from the error of his ways. Not that those 
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ways were so very evil after iall ; and had Artie 
not been studying for the Church, his outbreaks 
might have been passed over as a bo/s idle freaks, 
which he would weary of befwe Imig. But the 
sage friends who had been asked by Mrs. Way- 
brooke to keep an eye on her young hopeful could 
make no allowances for one in Artie's position ; 
and though they were not cruel enough or candid 
enough to say all they thought to his mother, she 
6ouId gather quite sufficient from their carefully 
worded epistles to lead her to fancy things were 
very bad indeed. And when she wrote to Artie, 
advising him to take heed to his steps, he either 
answered not at all, or with short defiant letters 
that were even worse than silence. 

She had had little comfort with him. He had 
been as disagreeable and unpleasant as before he 
left home — sullen, wayward, and irritable ; alto- 
gether unlike the bright, good-tempered Artie 
who, as the servants said, used to make the house 
alive again whenever he came to it. And all 
that she had heard of him since was sorely trying ; 
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but she was in hopes that the Vacation, which 
would bring him to her again, might do something 
towards weaning him from the evil habits and 
loose associates she had heard of, and that her boy, 
after all, might be her very own again. She 
would make his holidays such very happy ones ; 
he should have his favourite sister asked to meet 
him, and she would get up all sorts of little 
gaieties, and, if it would give him any pleasure, 
include the Marchdales in them. Nay, more, she 
would contrive to let him know, and convey 
gently to them, that an alliance between the two 
houses would be looked upon by her in a favour- 
able light. After all, it would be better for Artie 
to give up the Church altogether than to ^o as he 
was doing, breaking her heart and destroying his 
prospects in every way. There were other open- 
ings for him, and Mr. Marchdale, who really, if 
he did go to Chapel, was a gentleman and a tho- 
rough man of business, could do so much to pro- 
mote the interests of his future son-in-law. Yes, 
the Vacation would doubtless do wonders, so she 
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would kill the fatted calf for her prodigal, and 
welcome him home with jubilations and rejoic- 
ings. 

Ah 1 poor mother, it was a terrible trial to her 
when Artie cut short her dreams and plannings 
for his welcome, by never coming home to receive 
it. She had a letter from him on the very day 
when she expected him. It came just as she had 
herself given the finishing touches to the apart- 
ment which was always designated his — those last 
loving touches that women are so fond of bestow- 
ing on the room of any longed-for guest. His 
favourite dinner was at the fire ; she had the rib- 
bons whose colour pleased him best in her cap ; 
the drawing-room wore a gala air, with its fresh 
flowers and dainty arrangements, and even the 
housemaid had assumed her best dress to do all 
honour to Master Artie, when this cruel letter 
came to tell the mother her boy had fled far away 
from her, and home, and friends. The letter gave 
no clue as to whither he had gone, but she felt it 
must be far from the safe and pleasant anchorage 
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where she had hoped his bark would rest awhile — 
drifted away on the far waters, where her love 
would fail to reach, and be powerless to help 
him. 

"Oh! Mary, he's not coming after all I" she 
cried to the servant who had handed her the 
letter, and then sank down, crying woefully, by 
the bedside where she had thought her boy would 
sleep that night. 

Artie's letter told her little. It was full of pas- 
sionate self-reproaches, and vague repinings at his 
ill-fate and his evil star; vague hints that he 
dared not stay to face the worst, which his mother 
would know but too soon ; and incoherent prayers 
to be pardoned and forgotten — the cruel mockery 
of it !^— to the mother who sat breaking her heart 
for her missing boy, to be told by that bpy to for- 
get him! It was a selfish, thoughtless, wicked 
letter, and yet Artie had not meant it so. He had 
been very reckless since his rejection by Clarice, 
and had done some very foolish things, that other- 
wise he would never have thought of. He had 
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been yery careless as to his money ; had incurred 
many needless expenses ; . and played with those 
who knew better how to handle the cards than he 
did ; and having narrowly escaped being plucked 
at his examination, had left College in debt to the 
full amount of a year's allowance. 

All these facts came afterwards to Mrs* Way- 
brooke's knowledge; now all she knew was that 
by his own confession her boy had been yery weak 
and wicked, and had rushed away to hide himself 
from all who knew him, leaving her to bear by 
herself the shame and the grief that he had brought 
on her. It was a miserable ending to all her hopes 
of what this vacation was to bring, and the pocf 
lady just now felt very friendless. She did not 
expect her daughter for another week, and she 
had no ];)rother or near relation within a hundred 
miles to whom she could look for help in this 
great trouble. As to Mr. Darnell, who, in right 
of his position as Kector^ might have seemed the 
fittest person she could have recourse to ; even in 
all her grief she could not help saying pettishly, 
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when she thought of him, ''apart from his ser- 
mons^ he's no more brains than a broomstick/' and 
it would be very hard for her, who had so exulted 
in the well-mating of her daughters, and the fair 
promise of her son, to let Mrs. Darnell learn how 
she was crushed and humbled. Mr. Joseph 
Thornleigh, though not her regular professional 
advber, had been often consulted by her upon 
many points of business not strictly legal. She 
had been very useful to the family at the Grange 
on their first entrance into Elmsley society ; ^nd 
Mr. Joseph had been glad to secure something 
like an intimate footing in a house which, quiet as 
it was, ranked in social status next to the Bec- 
tory, by giving her the benefit of his counsel as a 
friend. But she could not go to him now, for he 
was away from the neighbourhood, touring it with 
his wife and daughters on the Continent. So 
what could she do in this desolate plight but sit 
down and cry afresh over her own helplessness 
and Artie's cruelty. Captain Osborne, too, was 
away, or she might have asked him for advice ; 
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and in her bitter sorrow I think she would have 
been inclined to go to Mr, Marchdale with her 
burden, sure that in him she would have a father 
and a kind-hearted man to appeal to, only that, if 
possible, this escapade of Artie's must be concealed 
from the knowledge of every one at the Manor 
House, for the hoy^s only chance of salvation 
seemed to rest upon his love being at last success- 
ful, and she feared the effect a knowledge of his 
flight might have upon the parents of Clarice. 

"For they're sure to be straight-laced, and 
won't make any allowances for him — not even 
though their own daughter has been at the root 
of all the mischief, and turned the poor fellow's 
head, till the only hope for him or for me rests 
upon the chance of that girl's caring for him." 

It was very bitter — very bitter, to have to ac- 
knowledge it, but not the less it was so. Clarice 
Marchdale might be the arbitress of her son's fate. 
It might rest with her whether he would go head- 
long to ruin, or return and lead a reputable life in 
usefulness and honour. 
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*^0h! dear, if those Marchdales had never 
come to Elmsleyl" moaned Artie's mother, and 
then took up her boy's letter, and read the blotted 
scrawl afresh. Then she wrote to her friends at 
Oxford, to ascertain what tidings they could give 
her of her boy — whether they knew anything of 
his destination, and how he had been spending his 
time lately. She next despatched a few lines to 
the daughter whom she had asked to meet Artie, 
entreating her and her husband to come at once ; 
and then she countermanded the dinner, saying, 
with as much composure as she could command — 

"Mr. Arthur will not be home for a few days, 
and, after expecting him, I don't care to dhie 
alone ; so, Mary, bring me a cup of tea in my own 
room." 

And she drank her tea — that never-failing tea to 
which we women fly in all our troubles — heartaches, 
and headaches, illness of mind and illness of body 
— with the tears which she had kept down before 
the servants, flowing all the time in the stillness of 
the room where she had given Artie birth ; and 
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watched over him in his childish ailments^ and then 
she thought of the babe she had clasped in her 
arms with a joy a mother only knows when she 
holds her first-bom son ; thought, too, of the fond, 
loving, handsome boy, whose eyes had brightened 
at her voice, and to whom once it would have 
seemed impossible that he could ever know a 
dearer than his mother, and yet who now had torn 
himself away from her and home, and trampled 
her hopes into the dust, and treated her love as if 
it were of no account, because the fair face of a 
girl he had scarcely known a year had turned away 
from him. 

Hers was a harder trial than Magdalene's after 
all. We women have sharper griefs to bear than the 
love troubles of our early youth. Poets are fond 
of picturing a mother's joy, but what man ever 
yet had words given him to tell of that infinity 
of anguish which mothers alone are called on to 
endure. 

Artie was living still — healthy and well, for 
aught she knew, and might in a few days return ; 
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but he would never be what he had been again. 
All the years to come would fail to teach her to 
forget that he had held her love as naught, com- 
pared to that other love which had been denied 
him ; he was her son still — might possibly yet be 
her stay and pride — but never, never, her own — 
own — own boy again !" 
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CHAPTER X. 

MR.JOSEPHTHORNLEIGHandhisfai»ay 
were away on the Continent. It wa^^a 
charming season for touring, people said, and>i%e 
route they had marked out was a very delightful 
one ; through Antwerp, Brussels, up the Rhine, 
and jso on to Switzerland. What could be plea- 
santer ? Mrs. Thomleigh and her daughters were 
congratulated before their departure by their 
friends, and as this tour was one £o which the 
ladies had long looked forward, they were inclined 
to think themselves highly favoured when the 
master of the house acquainted them with his in- 
tention of carrying out his promise respecting it at 
last. It is doubtful whether he would not have 
still further postponed the doing so, had it not 
been that by this time his sister-in-law had annoyed 
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and worried him almost into a nervous fever. He 
hated the very sight or name of his late brother's 
wife, and he was for ever seeing or hearing of her. 
It would cost something to take his family abroad, 
but it was worth a good deal to get quit for a time 
of Mrs. John. Besides, a tour like this, with its 
attendant sight-seeing and lion hunting, would 
♦end to- restore the lustre to the Thornleigh gen- 
vJity, which had suffered not a little since Martha 
had proved her title to the name. 

For it had been a terrible blow to all the Thorn- 
leighs to be obliged to some extent to recognize 
Martha as a member of the family. She w^ould 
persist in proclaiming the relationship, and make 
it patent to all the little Elmsley world, and to have 
a good position in this infinitesimal microcosm was 
the one great social prize they had been struggling 
for for years. This visit to the Continent might 
do a great deal to enable them to hold their heads 
up against the adverse tide of unfriendly sneers 
and disparaging remarks, which Mrs. John had 
laid them open to. Mr. Horace Thornleigh was not 
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to accompany his family, his presence being con- 
sidered indispensable at the office, and he resigned 
himself to the privation of the pleasure with an 
excellent grace — informing his sisters, in confi- 
dence, ^ that he wished them and the old lady well 
through it." 

Mrs. Joseph had meekly resigned herself to the 
prospect of travelling ; seeing foreign sights, and 
visiting foreign lands, was rather a formidable 
undertaking to an elderly lady, the one journey of 
whose life had till now been that which she per- 
formed at her wedding, when her husband brought 
her from Somersetshire to London ; but as she was 
now told by him and her daughters that she must 
travel, she prepared to obey their behests. But 
even her placid nature rebelled when Mr. Joseph 
interfered with the luggage, limiting it to the 
smallest possible amount, insisting upon the ladies 
travelling in hats, as more useful and better able 
to stand the weather than other head-gear, and 
forbidding anything in the shape of a bonnet being 
either carried with them, or purchased en roxUe. 
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It would have been a gratifying sight to those hus- 
bands and fathers, who groan under the infliction 
of portmanteaus, trunks, and packages innumer- 
able, could they have seen the one small box and 
carpet-bag Into which Mr. Joseph Thomleigh had 
compelled his womenkind to stow all their require- 
ments in the way of wardrobe. 

"You won't meet anybody you know, so 
there's no occasion to take a parcel of things you 
don't want, that I may have to pay porters just 
for carrying them about. You're going to look, 
and not to be looked at, and just to be able to say 
you've been to places where people mostly go who 
can afford it." 

On the whole, the visit to the Continent was a 
failure. Mr. Joseph could not make up his mind 
to the outlay necessary to make things go off 
pleasantly. He dragged the ladiies from place to 
place, getting over the ground as fast as possible, 
selecting the cheapest hotels, and making comfort 
a very secondary consideration. He was pitiless 
when they complained of fatigue, hurried them 
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over their sight-seeing, bargained with guides, 
haggled with hotel-keepers, insulted imd bullied 
everyone he came in contact with, and altogether 
behaved in a manner not very happily calculated 
to raise the national character either for liberality 
or courtesy. Poor Mrs. Thomleigh was tho- 
roughly wretched the whole time ; she missed her 
little home comforts, and she worried herself about 
Horace and the maids, and hoped the former 
would not take to staying late in town, now there 
was no one to look after him but his Aunt Re- 
becca, whom he detested ; and that the girls would 
not be inviting their sweethearts to see them, or 
neglect the house-cleaning, which had been 
assigned them, or turn saucy, and give Miss 
Becky warning, if she looked too closely to see 
that they performed it. Her daughters had their 
full share of discomfort. They had to pay a 
price for being able to say in Elmsley that they 
had visited Heidelberg, and slept at Chamouni. 
Mr. Joseph was the most relentless guardian 
ladies could have. No pleasant loiterings in 
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picturesque localities — no purchasing souvenirs of 
the places they visited ; they might look as wist- 
fully as they pleased at the carved ivories, Swiss 
toys, and Bohemian glass, that tempt so many 
feminine tourists to encumber themselves with the 
pretty useless trifles, but not one would he allow 
to be bought. 

" You'll get everything of the kind for half the 
money at the Lowther Arcade, without the trouble 
of carrying it about two or three hundred miles. 
You're safe to be cheated if you buy anything 
here." 

And it was sore trouble to be so limited in their 
wardrobes. Never did three more ill-dressed, 
limp, unlovely-looking Englishwomen than Mrs. 
Thomleigh and her daughters belie their country- 
women's character for good looks and good taste. 
Even Mr. Joseph began to wish he had been a 
little less rigorous as to luggage when they came 
across Captain Osborne, who, having escaped 
from Elmsley, and his onerous position as master 
of the largest house in the neighbourhood, was 
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enjoying his holiday almost as much as if, like a 
hard-working barrister or author, he had earned 
it. But if the Misses Thomleigh shrunk from 
meeting Captain Osborne in their travel-worn 
attire, he was fully as anxious to avoid meeting 
them. Not for this had he come to Wiesbaden — 
not for this had he left Elmsley. So, when Mr. 
Joseph Thomleigh, desirous to make the best use 
of such an opportunity of improving his acquaint- 
ance with the Elmsley magnate, met him at 
every turn, pestering him with assiduous civilities, 
which he was too good-natured to resent, but not 
gracious enough to receive, the Captain left the 
pleasant quarters where he had intended to remain 
located for at least a month, departing one fine 
morning before any of the Thornleighs were 
stirring, and taking care to leave no clue by which 
they could track him to his next destination. 

" One must be civil to one's country neigh- 
bours in pne's own place," thought the Captain ; 
" but, hang it 1 one can't have country neighbours 
all over the world. I was in hopes, when I left 
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home, I had got quit of my responsibilities (as 
Mrs. Waybrooke calls them) for a time." 

Before Captain Osborne reached Elmsley again, 
he had to find his responsibilities laid heavier on 
him than ever. 

At last the Thornleighs returned home, greatly 
to the satisfaction of the ladies of the party. Mrs. 
Joseph took to her bed for a week on her return, 
and devoutly hoped she had done with travelling 
for ever; and the girls put the best face they 
could upon what had been the most uncomfortable 
portion of their lives, and talked as if they had 
made the journey en princesse, under the guardian- 
ship of a protector whose liberality and indulgence 
had been unbounded. 

Mr. Joseph Thomleigh himself was very well 
satisfied ; he had done the thing cheap, given his 
girls the benefit of foreign travel, which ought to 
enable them to hold their own successfully against 
those who had no such advantages, for at least 
fifty pounds less than it would have cost anybody 
else to have gone over the same ground with the 
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same number. They returned early in September, 
and even then Mrs. Waybrooke had heard nothing 
of her prodigal. Nothing ! — although in the second 
column of the TtmeSy day after day, appeals had 
been made to A. W. to return to his home, and all 
would be forgotten and forgiven. 

There was no tracing Artie. He had left Ox- 
ford on foot, taking with him, it was ascertained, 
only a small valise ; and the direction in which he 
had travelled, and his ultimate destination, were 
alike unknown. But from the Oxford tradesmen 
bills came pouring in thick and fast — bills that Mrs. 
Waybrooke would have found it very difficult to 
meet, had she not wisely (knowing that young men 
at college are not apt to keep too strictly within 
their allowances), laid by every year a fair portion 
of her income, so that Artie's possible imprudences 
might not embarrass her too much. But she had 
never expected to find him heartless and cruel, as 
well as imprudent ; she had never thought to be 
left like this, day after day, wearing her very heart 
out in suspense, imagining all sorts of evils, every- 
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thing possible and impossible in the way of grief, 
and trouble, and ill fortune^ that could befall her 
boy. 

Mr. Joseph came to see her the very day after 
his return to the Grange ; but he was of little 'use 
now. She had done without him all that he might, 
had he not been away from Elmsley, have advised 
her to do, and in her present state of nen'^ous, 
anxious suspense, he nearly drove her mad by em* 
bodying in his own words the worst calamities her 
fears had shadowed forth. Nay, he went beyond 
her, for, cruel, and thoughtless of her sufferings 
as Artie had shown himself, still the mother who 
had reared the bright, loving boy, could not picture 
him even now as wholly evil; he might be ill, 
dying, even dead, but he could not — no, he could 
not have become like one of the foreign gamblers 
of whom Mr. Joseph spoke — a human bird of 
prey, fattening on the follies of his fellow-men— 
neither did she think it very probable she would 
ever be called on to make good, at the cost of half 
her fortune, some bill to which Artie had attached 
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her name ; she could never credit this of her Artie^ 
who had never told her a lie in all his life. But 
it chafed her terribly to hear Mr. Joseph vaguely- 
hinting at such horrors, in his hard, huskj voice — 
evidently believing, all the time, he was acting th6 
part of a kind and sympathising friend, and help* 
ing her to bear up under her aflSiction. He really 
seemed so sorry for her — ^he had a son of his own, 
and so clearly meant well, after his own fashion, 
that she was compelled to bear with him as patiently 
as she might, instead of ringing the bell for him 
to be shown the door, as all the time she was long* 
ing to do. 

She hoped he would not repeat his visit — he 
could be of no service now, and it was too dread* 
f ul to hear all these surmises as to what might have 
induced Artie to abscond in this mysterious man- 
ner; or to know that any one could think him 
capable of more than utter folly and cruel thought- 
lessness. 

But Mr. Joseph had his own notions of neigh- 
bourly duty, and not an evening passed, unless 
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he had positive engagements at home or else- 
where, but he came to sit with her — and, as he 
thought, comfort her — for an hour or two. 

Oh ! those comf ortings, what an infliction they 
were to her, though her consoler, seeing she would 
not agree with him that Artie could possibly have 
become either card-sharper or forger, took another 
and equally cheering way of solacing her. Not a 
body was found in the Thames, but he would sug- 
gest that it might be Artie's — not a railway accident 
happened to an unknown individual, but he recog- 
nized Artie's poitrait in the description of him. 
If a murder took place with circumstances of mys- 
tery around the victim, he was sure to make up 
his mind that that victim was his friend's son ; and 
all these dreary imaginings were poured night 
after night into Mrs. Waybrooke's ear, till, if it 
had not been for her own firm persuasion that 
Artie was still living, and must return sooner or 
later, and that at any and every moment, his 
home must be kept ready, his chamber prepared, 
and his mother waiting for him, I think she would 
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have left the neighbourhood, sheerly to escape 
these harrowing consolations. 

It had been impossible to prevent the news of 
Artie's disappearance reaching the Marchdales. 
But if anything could have cheered Artie's mo- 
ther, it would have been the way in which they 
met it. There was not a word of blame of the 
fugitive. 

"The best men have done foolish things in 
their youth," Mr. Marchdale said ; " and I expect, 
Mrs. Waybrooke, your son will be suflSciently 
punished for this folly when he hears how much it 
has cost you." 

Mrs. Marchdale, too, was as evidently concerned 
and sorry as one mother could be for another^s 
grief, so that Mrs. Waybrooke was almost ready to 
forgive her for being the parent of the innocent 
cause of all this mischief. She watched Clarice 
sharply about this time. Her eyes had shed many 
tears lately, but they were still suflSciently keen, 
and she saw a troubled anxious expression, when 
Artie's flight was spoken of, steal over the fair 
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face, and a frightened wondering look come into 
the innocent eyes, as if their owner was speculat- 
ing as to her share in this trouble. 

It is possible that, if Artie had remained in the 
neighbourhood, Clarice would never have given 
him, as a lover, another thought ; but now that he 
had disappeared in this rash, absurd manner, I 
am afraid she suffered her mind to perplex itself 
over the problem as to what had caused his flight, 
and not only to connect it somehow with that awk- 
wardness of his when he flattened her rosebuds, 
but to wish sometimes she had been less angry with 
him on the occasion. 
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^ J ^ does to 

, CHAPTER XL ^ ^^ ^^d 

- > * --oeen 

MAGDALENE saw little of h^'ttt^ *t may, 
when she visited the Mano?^ ,. ^e that 
autumn. Philip Wendell had overworked him- 
self, people said, and so had been obliged to take 
a holiday at last, for fear of breaking down alto- 
gether. And it was best that he should be away, 
Magdalene thought-^much better that they should 
not meet yet awhile — there was so much that it 
would be well for them both first to forget. And 
then she asked herself if f orgetf ulness was best ? 
That glorious love, with its hopes and visions — its 
deification of its one human idol — ^that love which 
had bathed the earth with a light and a splendour 
caught from dreamland — which had made com- 
mon things so beautiful, and daily life flow like a 
poet's verse; was this love to be forgotten? — 
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stamped from her memory as if it had never beent 

Better she should never see her lover's face again, 

than look npon it with the calmness forgetf olness 

Andyjjr *nd yet — ah! she knew now how 

Nc; wr 3u tj meet him ! — felt in her heart of 

pr*- that the brightest prospect her visit had 

could,! ^a been the chance of seeing him. It 

migub / ' »d thing for her pride that Philip 

Wendell was not there for her to encounter ; but, 

I think, she would have been ready to sacrifice her 

pride a little. 

It was not overwork, however, that had made 
Philip Wendell seek a respite from the labours of 
his curacy ; neither was it, as some of the younger 
ladies thought, the cross his love had met, that in- 
duced him to see if change could bring forgetful- 
ness. A greater weariness was on Philip Wendell 
than work would ever have entailed — a heavier 
trouble than a lost love weighed him down. 

It is possible that if he had never felt himself 
called upon to make the sacrifice he had done in 
giving up Magdalene, he might not have scrutin- 
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ized too closely the worthiness of the cause for 
which he had resigned her. It is just possible, 
but I think, myself, that sooner or later the time 
would have come to him, as it inevitably does to 
all earnest minds, when doubts thicken, .^*nd 
clouds obscure the mental horizon that has Jeen 
hitherto so clear and bright. Be that as ft may, 
the time had come to Philip Wendell when he 
could no longer give the implicit belief in all his 
Church dictated to him that he had done — when 
he began to question if that Church was indeed as 
faultless and as pure as he had thought it — 
whether there were not spots in the sun that he 
had worshipped — specks in the diamond he had 
so treasured. He suffered very much in this 
mental conflict, for he had believed so implicitly 
in the perfection of this Church, that it was terri- 
ble to him to think that there could be a flaw or a 
weak place in it. He prayed, and read, and 
thought, and studied; and prayer, and thought, 
and study only brought him to one conclusion — 
that the old formulas he had held by, and the 
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creeds he had so often read, were becoming empty 
words to him, instead of the things of life and 
power that they had been. 

And yet he called himself a Churchman still* 
No nobler form of worship than that which, as a 
priest, he had offered up Sunday after Sunday, 
could, in his thinking, ever be. But he began to 
doubt his fitness to lead this worship, seeing that<^ 
glorious as he still held it, he no longer gave the 
implicit credence to all the doctrines enunciated in 
the " sound form of words " that he had hitherto 
done. He might be a wbrshipper before the altar 
still — he felt himself unfit to serve it. A less 
scrupulous, less honourable mind, might have 
had no such misgivings ; but Philip was morbidly 
sensitive on such points — morbidly fearful of 
going a hair's breadth astray from the right path. 
Many another man in his place would have satis- 
fied himself by simply abstaining from touching 
in the pulpit upon those points on which his mind 
was not assured, and making out some interpretar- 
tion for himself of the inner meaning of such for- 
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molas as he was bound to read, that would make 
him feel justified in doing so, however, literally, he 
might differ from them. Philip Wendell was not 
one of these. He could walk by no wavering 
light — ^tread no uncertain path. He must feel 
assured that he had firm, tangible reasons for 
the faith that was in him before he could preach 
that faith. He must be fully satisfied if these 
things were so bef<»re he could speak of them. 
He would give no half allegiance— 4f he served 
his Ohurch, it mufit be, as before, with all his 
heart and soul, or he must give up his place as 
ministrant, and be content to worship in the outer 
courts. If he could only have looked at things as 
many now-a-days have done— if he could only 
have pointed out the short-comings of his Ohurch 
—held up a torch to show the spots in her gar- 
ments—the flaws in her beauty, and made himself 
famous for his critical acumen and keen-sighted 
discrimination, he might, after all, have fulfilled 
Mrs. Marchdale's prophecy, and become a bishop. 
As it was, he b^an to feel very doubtful whether 
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he should dare remain even a simple Curale. 

I am not writing a theological treatise. I am 
not going to tell you how or in what Philip Wen- 
dell began to think that the old lights by which 
he had hitherto walked were less trustworthy 
guides than he had deemed them. Neither is it 
for me to say whether in this he was right or 
wrong. Why should 1 1 What is it to you or me, 
reader, the views that this man took of the awful 
and recondite mysteries of unseen things ? What 
have we to do with his wrestlings and strivings for 
some firm rock to place his foot on, that he might 
not perish in the wide sea of doubt t Enough for 
us that, however far astray he might have gone, 
he was still honest and true — his very truth and 
honesty causing his greatest misery. He could 
not rest content unless assured that he was giving 
ho half -service to his God. He could not bring 
himself to utter words with his lips to which his 
heart responded not. 

One good came out of all this trouble. If this 
Ghurdi to which he had sacrificed all that his 
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heart held dearest was not infallible, were those 
so much to be contemned as he had thought them 
who held aloof from her ? Might there not — oh I 
might there not, after all, be some safe common 
ground where those who recognised one Lord and 
Christ might join in fellowship together ? And he 
repented him now of the hard things he had 
thought, and the stern way in which he had turned 
aside from those who had differed from him. How 
be contemned himself now for the pride which 
had prevented his recognizing old Mr. Thynne as 
a fellow-labourer in one common field; and at 
times a longing came over him to go to the old 
man, who had lived his life before he (Philip) had 
begun his, and lay his burthen of doubts and un- 
certainties at his feet, and ask him, if he could, 
to lighten it. But he would not do this yet — he 
would try first to battle out his way from the 
darkness into the light; and to do this better he 
would escape for awhile from the many little cares, 
and petty trials to temper, and interruptions to 
thought, that his duties at Elms|ey entailed on him. 
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So, as I have said, he left the village for a time, 
and turned his steps abroad, travelling through 
those parts of the Continent — often on foot — where 
he was least likely to meet with English tourists. 
He travelled with his eyes turned inwards ; for all 
that Philip Wendell saw of the people amongst 
whom he sojourned, of the cities he passed through, 
he might almost as well have remained at home. 
He went abroad to work out, if he could, the 
problems that had perplexed him ; and if he found 
he could not solve them, to decide what, as an 
honest man, it behoved him best to do. 

But he found no rest as to the things which 

^,- troubled him. He might as well have remained 

^ ^ at Elmsley for all the peace his soul had found 

1 ^^^ ^ elsewhere. The mountains brought him no nearer 

W^^ to the unseen world ; the rivei's from their depths 

could whisper nothing of the deeper mysteries 

which had perplexed him. He was as far off 

truth as ever. Only one thing seemed clear ; the 

work he had taken up so eagerly, and to which he 

had given himself with such an earnest purpose — 
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for which he had resigned so much, was not work 
for him. He might serve his God, but in other 
ways than those he had chosen for himself ; and 
then the thought of Magdalene's pale face^ and 
tearless agony, as he had seen her last, came across 
him ; and the memory of Mrs. Marchdale's words — 
"There are other ways of serving God than before 
the altar." 

Ah ! it was for nothing, then — nothing, that he 
had crashed not only his own heart, but that of 
the girl who had so loved him — that he had him- 
self placed a barrier between them which Magda- 
lene's pride, or his own, might find insurmount- 
able. For, if he gave up the Church, he gave up 
with it all hopes of assistance from his family. It 
was late in the day for him to take up any other 
profession ; and he knew too well the prejudices 
of his relatives to think that they would easily 
forgive his abandoning the one they had chosen 
for him, or help him forward in any other. He 
could not ask Magdalene to share his poverty with 
him. He had put her away when life was easy 
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and his path a pleasant one ; had himself loosened 
the grasp of the fond arms that would have clung 
around him for ever; had left her to bear the 
misery and shame her wretched mother had 
brought on her, without help from him ; and now 
that his time had come of trouble and possible 
humiliation, certainly of poverty and struggle, 
he felt that she must be as far from him as 
ever. 

And he tried to cheat himself into thinking 
that it might be for the best after all. ^^ I have 
no thoughts of wife or home to trouble me. 
Nothing but myself to care for. None but my- 
self to injure, let n^e take what course I may. 
And yet — and yet Magdalene would have stood 
bravely by me now — I think she would have been 
well content to share a garret with her husband, 
if, with a clear conscience, he could give her no 
better home. Ah I well, poor child, I who would 
not let her share my pleasant places with me, must 
be content to tread the thorny ones alone." 
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CHAPTER XII. 

IN one of the pleasantest rooms in the best 
hotel at Heidelberg, leaning back in a com- 
fortably-stuffed chair, his slippered feet resting on 
another^ a cigar of the choicest quality in his 
mouth, sat Captain Osborne. He had taken up 
his position by the open window which over- 
looked the market-place, and his placid enjoyment 
was enhanced by the contrast between his own 
repose and the busy stream of life flowing beneath 
him. 

The Captain was, in his quiet way, thoroughly 
happy. It was a relief, and a very great one, to 
have left Elmsley for a time — Elmsley, where his 
responsibilities, as the wealthiest man and the 
master of the great house of the neighbourhood, 
weighed so heavily upon him. For he had been 
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trying lately to do his duty, after the fashion Mrs. 
Waybrooke had once taken it upon her to ex- 
pound his duty to him. And the doing so had 
bored him terribly. He had given dinner-parties, 
and croquet-parties, and entertained the Rector 
and all the dull respectabilities whose position ren- 
dered their being invited to Osborne House a 
necessary piece of courtesy on the part of its 
master ; and had found himself, with the best in- 
tentions in the world, committing innumerable 
blunders, and displeasing the very people with 
whom he most wished to be on neighbourly terms. 
For suburban society is a dreary thing. Its 
gradations are so infinite, its punctilios so minute, 
its sensitiveness so extreme. And Elmsley, with 
its environs, was to the full as unfortunate in this 
respect as any similar locality. The people with 
two horses to their carriage looked shyly upon 
those that possessed but one ; those with a lodge, 
if it only opened upon a dozen yards of gravel 
path, held themselves above those who possessed 
none. And those who in London would have 
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been perfectly content with their rightful position 
as members of the middle class, if they only pos- 
sessed paddock enough to graze a cow, and a few 
stunted shrubberies around their house, looked 
upcm themselyes as lords of the soil at once-*as 
belonging to the upper classes, in fact, and were 
in the habit of talking of the aristocracy as if they 
formed a compon^it part of it. 

And all this to Captain Osborne — a simple- 
mannered, unaffected gentleman — was insuffer- 
able* It annoyed and irritated him. He .had an 
easy temper, but his Blmsley neighbours were too 
much for it. Mrs. Marchdale, who might have 
helped him under the inflictions of his onerous 
position, would do nothing but laugh at his 
troubles when he sought her assistance in them. 
She had the best of it, for she laughed not only 
at him, but at everyone else, caricaturing them to 
her heart's content, till her portfolio was full of 
ludicrous sketches, at which her husband looked 
grave ; that being what no one else did who was 
privileged to see them. 
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" Mrs. Waybrooke has told you, sir," she would 
say to the Captain, " what your duties are ; and 
however disagreeable they may be, you are bound 
to perform them. But I don't see that it's incum- 
bent on me to assist you in their fulfilment. 
Chaevn a son metier j Captain Osborne ; it's youra 
to entertain the respectabilities of Elmsley — it's 
mine to get what amusement I can from them in 
another way." 

And beyond presiding at one or two fStea given 
in the Qsborne grounds, Mrs. Marchdale would 
do nothing to render the Captain's labours as a host 
less laborious. So he went through them alone, 
and offended people right and left by forgetting the 
thousand and one little matters he ought to have 
remembered; by taking the wrong lady in to 
dinner, and asking people who were at variance to 
meet each other, and not arranging his guests 
judiciously, acc(»*ding to their social status, or 
what they imagined such ; till at last, feeling, to 
use his own words, that he made ^^ a mess of the 
thing altogether" — ^bored to death with his neigh- 
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hours, weary of his large house, and wishing his 
uncle had found some one else to sustain the family 
dignity, and left him. one quarter of his present 
income, so that he could have escaped the trouble 
his wealth brought with it, he left England for 
the Continent, in the hope of forgetting for awhile 
the burthen of his greatness. 

It was so pleasant, this bright sunny afternoon, 
to look back on all he had escaped from, and to 
feel there was no likelihood of his duties and re- 
sponsibilities thrusting themselves upon him here. 
He looked down upon the busy market-place 
below. 

" Not a pretty face to be seen. That is the one 
drawback to coming abroad. One would never 
know else how much ugliness the human counten- 
ance is capable of. Surely I've seen that figure 
before. One of my precious compatriots. It is — 
no — it isn't — Wendell! by George 1 Looking as 
if he had all the world and its wife to provide 
for. He's in want of something, and can't meet 
with it, if I may judge by the faces of those he's 
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stopping. Now, what's he after I I'll send down 
and let him know I'm here. He carCt bore me to 
give a reading at the Working-men's Rooms to- 
night, nor expect me to get up instanter and go 
with him on a sanitary visitation to every cottage 
in the place that isn't drained to his fancy. What 
a nose that man has for bad smells ! No, I think 
I'm safe in letting him know of my whereabouts. 
And he's a good fellow in the main. Come, like 
me, for a holiday, I suppose. I wonder which of 
us wants it most ? That Elmsley's the most ex- 
hausting place in creation ! " 

The Captain rang the bell, and pointing out 
Philip, despatched the waiter in quest of him. 
He saw the Curate's face brighten up when Franz 
addressed him, and presently found Philip grasping 
his hand warmly, while congratulating himself 
upon the encounter. 

"You are the very person I most wished to see, 
Captain Osborne. It is quite an unexpected piece 
of good fortune to have fallen in with you." 

a Very glad you think so, my dear fellow. One 
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is glad of a compatriot abroad after alL Sit down 
—it's no use offering yon a cigar, I know — and 
let's hear how long you think of stajring here. 
Can't we row in the same boat for awhile! Til 
shape my coiu*se according to yours, if that's all. 
It don't much matter to me which way it is. I 
was frightened from Wiesbaden by the Thom- 
leighs, as I didn't care to be bored by the father, 
or married by either of the daughters. That eldest 
is capable of anything." 

^*We can't loin our courses together," said 
Philip, " as I return to England to-morrow, which 
makes my having met with you douby fortunate." 

The Captain looked puzzled — ^had he been mis- 
taken after all ! Was the Curate going to extract 
his ^gn-manual from him to some projected im- 
provements, which might involve the pulling down 
half Elmsley? — or all, at least, that called him 
owner — or an addition to the almshouses, or 
another wing to the school t It was quite possible. 
Nothing of the kind would have surprised any one 
who knew him, as coming from Philip Wendell. 
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Captain Osborne half groaned, but said submis 
sively, 

" Well, my dear fellow — ^well, what is it Fm to 
do, or empower you to do, before we part com- 
pany f 

He flung away the rest of his cigar — ^he hated 
smoking with a troubled mind — and looked un- 
easily at the man who seemed to have come over 
the sea on purpose to remind him of the cares and 
troubles he thought he had escaped from. 

^^ The first thing you can help me in is by telling 
me whether there is an English doctor in this 
town? Fve been inquiring right and left, but 
can't hear of one. If there is none, I should like 
the best native advice the place affords. Bat don't 
look so surprised," added the Curate, ** it's not for 
myself; but the fact is, Fve run against Artie 
Waybrooke. He's ill — ^very seriously ill — ^at Zin- 
2endorf, a hamlet five miles from here. He's not 
fit to be left where he is without a soul to see after 
him. His money, I expect, is at the lowest ebb. 
He knows very little German, and as I must leave 
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him to-morrow, being bound to preach next Sun- 
day's sermon at Elmsley, it seems quite a special 
Providence having met with you. I shall leave 
the poor fellow in your hands with such confidence. 
If you'll allow me, Til ring the bell, and inquire 
about the doctor, and when I've despatched a mes- 
senger for him, tell you how I fell in with that 
unhappy boy." 

"Unhappy, indeed!" thought the Captain. 
" And so I've left Elmsley behind on purpose to 
turn nurse-tender to Mrs. Waybrooke's big baby, 
and take him safely back to his mother's leading- 
strings. Why, the Thornleighs would have been 
a milder infliction than this !" 

There was no English doctor to be had, but the 
landlord spoke highly in praise of one Herr Weisel, 
and the waiter was despatched in quest of him. 
Meanwhile Philip enlightened the Captain as to the 
particulars of Artie's recent history, and the manner 
in which he had met with him. 

Artie had left Oxford with some very vague 
and ill-defined intentions as to his future — ^his pre- 
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dominant idea being to get away as far from home 
as possible. There had been a Damon and 
Pythias friendship between himself and another 
boy at school, who afterwards obtained a situation 
in a mercantile house at Frankfort, where an 
English clerk was required. The two lads kept 
up a tolerably close correspondence, and when 
Artie^s difficulties pressed upon him, he bethought 
him of his old friend at Frankfort, and deter- 
mined to seek him out, in the hope that he might 
be the means of obtaining employment for him, 
either in the same counting-house with himself, or 

/Hby procuring pupils who required instruction in 

*^the English language. 

He acted upon this very feasible idea, and 
found, as might have been expected, that his for- 
mer chum could do very little to assist him 
beyond exercising what slender hospitality was in 
his power, that English clerks were not wanted at 
Frankfort, and English tutors were not at a pre- 
mium. Thus it was not long before Artie found 
his finances nearly exhausted. But at last what 
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appeared a promising opportunity offered. The 
widowed Baroness Von Schwaibe was in want of 
a bear-leader for her young hopefuls. She 
required that he should be a gentleman, and either 
French or English. Artie thought himself ex- 
tremely fortunate in obtaining the situation. The 
Baroness for a few days thought herself equally 
fortunate in obtaining him. She spoiled her 
boys, and required little more from a tutor than 
that he should assist her in doing so, and prevent 
any of the disagreeable consequences likely to 
accrue therefrom. But Artie was not of the stuff 
of which patient teachers are made, neither was 
teaching his vocation, and at the end of a fort- 
night he was summarily dismissed from the 
Baroness's establishment, because he had soundly 
chastised Paul and Hermann for having played a 
practical joke upon him. Resolving not to be again 
a burthen to his friend, he started off with the inten- 
tion of returning to England, and looking out in 
London for employment of any nature by which he 
might support himself without troubling his mother. 
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He could not yet bring himself to return to her, 
like the prodigal son, and ask her to forgive him 
for having sinned against Heaven and before her 
— not yet; but a stronger will than Artie's 
checked him, and helpless, ill, and fevered, he lay 
down, as he thought, to die in the little inn at 
Zinzendorf, the very night that Philip Wendell 
paused there from his wanderings. 

The good-natured mistress of the Gasthof, who 
had been alarmed at the sight of Arthur's illness, 
hardly knew how to express her delight when she 
saw one of his countrymen enter her abode. But 
helpless and ill as Artie was, he shrank away 
from Philip's voice, hiding his face in the pillows 
of his bed, and saying, feebly — 

*^I never thought again to see any one from 
Elmsley." 

All that night Philip Wendell stayed with the 
boy, playing the part of nurse to the best of his 
ability, bathing the burning hands and forehead, 
smoothing the pillows, and succeeding in making 
a cup of tea in true English fashion, which, as 
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poor Artie said, was " worth all the doctor's stu£f 
that ever was made." 

Till this time he had always looked shyly upon 
the Curate; Artie's notions of clerical duty did 
not reach quite so high a standard as Philip Wen- 
dell's ; and though the former always intended to 
do his duty according to his lights when he en- 
tered on his vocation, still his lights were very 
different ones to Philip's. And Artie's weak im- 
pulsive character felt cowed sometimes by the 
stern unflinching nature, pitiless to its own short- 
comings, and not very lenient to those of others, 
that he recognised in Philip Wendell. But that 
long, long night in the Gasthof, under such cir- 
cumstances, did more to bring the two young men 
together than years of mere acquaintanceship in 
Elmsley would have done. Philip began to feel 
that there was something more lovable at times in 
weakness than in strength ; and to find himself 
listening with more pity and less reproach to 
Artie's confessions of his derelictions than he 
would have thought possible a short time back. 
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"I'm afraid I've been a scamp and a fool, 
Wendell. I suppose you know what drove me^ to 
it — though Fve no right to blame any one but 
myself — but if things had only gone differently 
between Clarice Marchdale and me, I should never 
have come to this." 

Philip Wendell looked on the speaker with a 
wondering compassion — that any one for the love 
of " a slight girl " should cast his life away 1 It 
was an incomprehensible thing to one, in the 
scheme of whose life love had held but a very 
secondary place; yet I doubt if Magdalene had 
not been as dearly loved as ever Clarice was, only, 
in Philip Wendell's estimation, happiness, whether 
his own or another's, was not the first point to be 
considered. It was quite possible that, in the 
years to come, Artie Waybrooke would learn to 
laugh at his boyish love, and the follies it had led 
him into, and see another face as fair in his eyes 
as ever Clarice's had been, and smiles as well worth 
winning; but if Philip Wendell had lived to the 
age of the Patriarchs, Magdalene would have been 
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cherished as dearly and prized as fondly as in the 
hour when, by the water-side, he first wooed her 
for his own. And in all Magdalene's sorrow not 
a doubt that she was unloved ever troubled her. 
She had much to bear, but the sharpest, keenest 
pang of all — that of loving unworthily or loving 
without return, had been spared her. 

** I don't think Tm the right sort of fellow for 
the Church," Artie said after a while ; *^rm sure 
Tm not, if you are, Wendell. Perhaps it's best 
that Tve broken loose from it all, but I don't know 
that my mother will ever be brought to see it. I 
wonder what Td better turn to ! Oh, Lord ! the 
world's full of nothing but worry and* work! — 
what a blessing if one could but lie down and for- 
get it all!" 

He fell into a deep slumber, from which, instead 
of arousing, as Philip had hoped he would, re- 
freshed and str^igthened, he awoke much worse 
— the fever had increased ; his hands and lips 
were burning, and his thirst almost incessant. 
There was no doctor within three miles, Philip 
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heard, and it was but five to Heidelberg, where he 
might possibly meet with an English one. He 
waited for a time, and then, having exacted a pro- 
mise from Frau Heinsel that she would remain 
with the invalid during his absence, started o£f, 
intending to proceed to that town in search of 
medical assistance. 

" We must do the best we can with the German, 
as there's no countryman of our own to be met 
with," he said to the Captain; "and now that I have 
fallen in with you, half my difficulties respecting 
this poor fellow seem at an end. The Gasthof 
is tolerably clean — of course you won't meet with 
such accommodation as you have found here — 
still you can make shift very well for a time ; and 
you will be able to see that Artie is properly 
looked to. We must get the doctor to recommend 
us a nurse ; and then, if you take up your quar- 
ters at the village at once, I can start off to-mor- 
row on my homeward route, and shall be able to 
set Mrs. Waybrooke's mind at rest a'bout Artie. 
I suppose you'll bring him home with you as soon 
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as he's well enough to travel? The poor runaway 
will be glad to find himself at home again." 

** What on earth am I to do with myself in that 
hole of a Oasthoft" asked the Captain, im- 
patiently. "You don't suppose, Wendell, I'm 
going to turn sick nurse in earnest to Master 
Artie? Why, hang it! I shall be dead myself 
before a week is out if I do ! It's a sort of thing 
not at all in my line," he added, plaintively. " I'll 
stand the expenses to any amount, but to shut 
myself up in a German beershop, to look after a 
boy that has run away from his mother, is more 
than I'm equal to ! — upon my word it is 1" 

" Oh ! I think you'll be able to manage it," said 
Philip, in a cheerful, reassuring tone. To him it 
appeared that the task of seeing Artie Waybrooke 
through his illness was just the one especial piece 
of work given at that precise time for the Captain 
to do, and it was purely a matter-of-course pro- 
ceeding on his part to require it from him. 
"Frau Heinsel seems a worthy creature," he 
added. " She will do her best to make you com- 
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fortable ; besides, after all, it is not your comfort, 
but Artie's, that's the chief thing to be thought of 
just now. Don't you see it?" 

I am afraid the poor Captain did not see it. 
But he was one of the best-natured creatures 
breathing ; therefore, when the doctor arrived, he 
meekly rose, and followed Philip and him into the 
carriage which had been prepared for them, and 
they drove off to Zinzendorf . 

The doctor was a cheery, rotund little man, and 
did not take a very gloomy view of Artie's case. 
The young Herr was ill — very ill, but there was 
every likelihood that he would battle through it. 
A nurse ? Well, he hardly knew of one that he 
could recommend; but, after all, with his good 
friends, and the Frau of the Gasthof, he would 
scarcely need one, provided he took his medicines 
regularly, and the two Herren would look to that. 

Philip explained that he should not be in a 
position to look to it much longer, but that his 
friend the Captain was prepared to take charge of 
the patient, and would remain at the Gasthof for 
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the purpose of doing so. Herr Mandel appeared 
quite impressed with the Captain's amiability^ and 
returned in the carriage which had brought them 
accompanied by Philip, who was to bring back 
the medicine from Heidelberg, and had promised 
the Captain that he would charge Cripps, his 
man, to be at the Gasthof early the following 
morning, to receive his master's directions as to 
what he should require during his stay in Zinzen- 
dorf. ♦ 

So it came to pass that Captain Osborne found 
himself installed in Artie's sick chamber, as nurse, 
during Philip's temporary absence, and with a fair 
prospect of seeing the situation devolve entirely 
on him the next day. He looked disconsolately 
out of window — upon a very different prospect to 
that from the hotel at Heidelberg. The dull 
village street, with here and there a magdchen 
carrying a child, or one or two urchins at play ; 
life in its slowest, stillest form — if, indeed, thought 
the Captain, it is life at all. How on earth should 
he support existence during the whole time of 
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Artie's illness? Even Elmsley would be better 
than the position into which Philip Wendell had 
brought him ! Elmsley, where, at least, if his 
responsibilities weighed heavily on him, he had all 
outward means and appliances to help him bear 
their burthen ; but here, with no books — or only 
the few he had brought with him — no society — 
not even Mrs. Marchdale to bemoan his miseries 
to, and to laugh at them in return. No decent 
cooking, unless Oripps could be brought to see 
that it was part of his duty as a valet to go to 
Heidelberg daily to cater for his master^s susten- 
ance, or — and Cripps was a universal genius — 
might think it not beneath him to turn cook him- 
self. And then arose another question — Was there 
anything to cook in the place ? There were two 
or three fowls parading up and down the village 
street, but toujours poulet would be as bad as 
toujour 8 perdrix. He doubted the existence of a 
butcher's shop in the place ; and if there were 
none, how could Oripps exercise his culinary skill, 
supposing he would deign to do so ? And where, 
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too, would Artie get the beef-tea and mutton- 
broth, which the Captain had always heard were 
considered indispensable in illness? And then^ 
as he thought of Artie's necessities, the Captain 
walked up to the bed and looked down upon the 
flushed, restless sleeper, who lay uneasily there. 

^^ Tt's a good thing his mother can't see him !" 
he thought. " Poor fellow ! I hope both he and 
I shall pull through the mess we've got into ; but 
if ever I come abroad again for the sake of a quiet 
life, may my good stars keep me clear from every 
soul Tve ever known in Elmsley I" 
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CHAPTEK XIII. 

I 

AETIE did pull through the mess, and so did 
the Captain. After all, things went better 
than the latter had expected. Frau Heinsel 
exerted herself wonderfully; Artie's illness and 
his fair English face appealed to all her sympa- 
thies, and the Captain, by his devotion to 
his friend, caused himself to be regarded as 
a suitable object for every attention on her 
part. Then the Gasthof was clean, and toler- 
ably commodious ; and Cripps was very gracious, 
and slept in Artie's room at night, and com- 
pounded wonderful cooling drinks, and not only 
found a butcher, but succeeded in teaching him 
how to cut steaks and chops in English fashion, 
which he himself deigned afterwards to cook; 
while in other matters Frau Heinsel acquitted her- 
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self in a manner that gave the Captain very Kttle- 
cause to regret, as far as his dinners were con- 
cerned, that he had changed his quarters from 
the Hotel at Heidelberg to the Gasthof at Zinzen- 
dorf. 

Artie made progress every day, and Captain 
Osborne became, as Philip Wendell had done, 
interested in the foolish boy tvhose very helpless- 
ness was the best claim he could have upon them. 
As soon as the fever had suflSciently abated to 
allow of his speaking rationally upon any subject, 
Artie persuaded the Captain to write to his mo- 
ther, telling her not to come. He shrank from 
meeting the fond eyes into which he felt he must 
have brought so many tears. But by that time 
Mrs. Waybrooke was on her way ; for, in spite of 
Philip's arguments that Artie was safe enough in 
the Captain's charge, and that he would now re- 
turn to her hale and strong, she persisted in start- 
ing off to nurse her boy herself. 

"Don't tell me, Mr. Wendell!" she said impa- 
tiently ; " what do men know about illness ? And 
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as to Captain Osborne, he is one of the best crea- 
tures in the world ; but half the time he says yes be- 
cause it's too much trouble for him to say no ; and 
whatever Artie fancies, however unsuitable it may 
be, he will be sure to give him, as the easiest way of 
keeping him quiet. But, please don't be cross 
with me — I know I'm very ungrateful to both you 
and •him, snubbing and scolding you like this, 
when I owe you a thousand thanks — but I must 
look to my boy myself ; so I shall start off to- 
morrow, and pay you all the thanks I owe when I 
come back." 

And Artie was very glad to meet his mother, 
though he shrank back at first from the embraces 
whose very fondness seemed to reproach him. 
As for Captain Osborne, she told him he had re- 
deemed his character for ever in her eyes by the 
manner in which he had distinguished himself as a 
sick nurse. 

" ni never call you idle again — ^not even if you 
let a whole summer go by without a single out- 
door party." 
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She praised Cripps, till that invaluable function- 
ary began to think that a lady so keen-sighted to 
his merits must have some of her own, and exerted 
himself more strenuously than ever to please a 
lady of such discrimination. And when Artie 
slept she wrote long letters to her dahghters, de- 
scribing the Gasthof and Frau Heinsel, and ex- 
tolling Captain Osborne to the skies — quiazing 
him a little, too, but so pleasantly and genially, 
that had he read her letters, he would have en- 
joyed them as keenly as any one. 

Limited as her knowledge of German was, she 
got on famously with Frau Heinsel, and alto- 
gether the impression she made upon the Captain 
was such, that in strict confidence he imparted to 
himself the wish that Mrs. Waybrooke were just 
five-and-twenty years younger. 

" What a deal of trouble a woman with her 
tact and energy would save me if she were mis- 
tress of that big house of mine I I really think 
I'm the most unlucky fellow going ! There are 
just two women who would suit me capitally as 
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wives, and one of them's old enough to be my 
mother, and the other has got a husband already. 
I do consider that when my uncle left me that 
place he ought to have provided me with a wife 
to look after it." 

Artie recovered very rapidly under his mother's 
skilful nursing, but there was one point on which 
he was firm — he would no longer look upon the 
Church as his future profession. 

^< I'm not fit for it," he said—" I don't suit it, 
and it doesn't suit me. I think, if I'd had any 
work to do that my heart was really in, I shouldn't 
have got into this mess. But, you see, I'd no- 
thing to keep me from thinking of what I'd no 
business to think of. I shan't make a fool of 
myself that way again, mother, don't be afraid ; 
but let me have dome work to do that I can turn 
to with a will. I'm not of the stuff Philip Wen- 
dell's made of ; and I couldn't, even to please you, 
madre miay take things in the easy-going style Mr. 
Darnell does. Besides, it's too late in the day for 
that. Matters are managed in quite another style 
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now to what they were in his younger days." 
" You're right there, old fellow," said Captain 
Osborne. " 'Pon my soijl, Mrs. Waybrooke, the 
work people expect from the clergy now-a-days is 
something tremendous. A fellow need, have the 
constitution of a horse to stand it. *We really 
must see if we can't find some easier way for 
Artie to earn his bread and cheese than by slaving 
in Wendell's fashion. However he does it! I 
declare sometimes, only to think of the work he 
gets through, makes me feel quite exhausted." 

It was a sad disappointment to Artie's mother. 
Still, she had her boy again, and Captain Osborne 
was very kind. The firm was still in existence in 
which his great-grandfather, the first Osborne of 
Elmsley, had made his money ; and there had 
always been an hereditary connection and friend- 
ship between the descendants of the first Osborne 
of Elmsley and the family of the leading partners 
in the still flourishing mercantile house. So it 
was easy for him to obtain the promise of a berth 
in the counting-house for Artie, as soon as he 
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should be able to fulfil the duties required of him ; 
and Artie was very grateful for such an opportu- 
nity of redeeming the past, while his mother 
thanked the Captain for his good offices with a 
reisigned submission to plans which were so com- 
pletely opposed to the views she had so long enter- 
tained for her boy. 

"The young fellow will do well enough," 
thought the Captain, " and work his way up to a 
much better income than he would ever have 
made in the Church ; and who knows but, after 
all, he may win his lady-love yet? I've some- 
times thought as I carCt have Clarice's mother 
(for I suppose it would not be quite the thing to 
poison Marchdale) — I'd go in for Clarice herself. 
But it would be a tremendous bore making love 
to a girl like that. Choice fruit, however, always 
hangs high on the tree — that kind of fruit, at any 
rate ; and I should never fancy the apple that fell 
of itself into my mouth." 

It was towards the middle of October when 
Philip Wendell returned to Elmsley ; and Magda- 
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lene had not yet left it. So that once or twice 
they met accidentally, and by this time Magdalene 
had so far schooled herself into all needful pro- 
priety, that however her pulses might have quick- 
ened, or her heart throbbed, she was -as calmly 
decorous as any young lady under such trying 
circumstances had need to be. Philip was not near- 
ly so equal to the occasion. He could not repress 
the lingering clasp his fingers seemed to give of 
themselves when their hands met. He *^could not 
prevent the wistful look, with its loving question- 
ing tenderness, that told his longing to know how 
she had borne the separation, and lived through 
the months since he had seen her last. And it 
seemed doubly hard, doubly bitter to feel that he 
must lose her after all, when the shrine to which 
be had sacrificed her had come to appear in his 
eyes an imperfect one — not worth the gifts he had 
offered up to it. But the life of struggle that lay 
before him was one that now he could not dare 
ask Magdalene to share. Had he never resigned 
her, he might have given her the alternative of 
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relinquishing him or sharing his altered fortunes. 
He knew well what her choice would have been. 
But as they were apart, so they must remain — 
he was in no fit plight to go wooing afresh now. 

For daily, more and more, the conviction grew 
upon him that fitly and honestly he could no 
longer be a priest. Let him come out of the 
battle as he might, while waging his warfare he 
was no safe guide for others. And there came 
doubts — awful, dreadful doubts ! — was all uncer- 
tain ? — all insecure ? — how much might he be- 
lieve? — how much cast from him as old fables 
and idle stories? Deeper and deeper the dark- 
ness was gathering round him. He had begun by 
doubting his fitness for the priesthood; he was 
fast beginning to fear lest he should have no right 
to the name of Christian. Oh I those love troubles 
that in the beginning of the year had weighed so 
heavily upon him ! — how light, ah ! even in the 
presence of Magdalene, when he looked upon the 
fair face that would never rest upon his bosom 
more, they now appeared. Those were troubles 
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to be met and grappled with ; sorrows that a man 
might feel keenly, but suffer bravely. However 
great the grief, the strength to bear it had been 
greater. But now to feel the ground that he had 
thought so secure slipping from beneath his feet ; 
day after day to realize that it was no longer a 
question, as he had at first thought it, of an es- 
pecial rite or an isolated Creed, but that all that 
he had thought safest and firmest, most tangible 
and real, was becoming more and more lost in the 
dim mists of the cloud land his reason failed to 
pierce, or his mind's eye to fathom.* It was a 
dreadful time for him. Sorrows came to Philip 
Wendell in after life, but never a sorrow like to 
this. To look up to the heavens with despairing 
eyes) and ask is there a God? when before he 
had been as sure of Him, and that He Was as of the 
air he breathed and the light he saw by. 

And this was what it had come to. One little 
doubt had been the cleft in the lute which now 
bade fair soon to be voiceless for ever. 

Life was becoming almost a piece of clock-work 
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with him. He did his duties, as far as they could 
be done, mechanically and by rote — ^visited his 
poor and his schools; distributed his charities; 
lectured the mothers who neglected their children ; 
and the drunkards who neglected their wives ; but 
his heart went npt with his work. He could not 
speak as he had spoken, of the unseen world to 
which all were hastening, and of the account all 
would have to render there for every duty left un- 
done in this. And there were the dreadful 
Sundays! Prayers to be read by one who had 
lost his faith in them ; sermons to be preached by 
one who knew not what to say with truth. For 
before all things, Philip Wendell was an honest 
man, and he was beginning to look upon himself 
as a living lie. Every now and then he en- 
countered old Mr. Thynne. Sometimes they met 
in the country roads, as each was going his daily 
round of visiting; sometimes in the cottages of 
the sick or dying; for Mrs. Marchdale was not 
sectarian in her charities, and whether people 
chose to avail themselves of Mr. Thynne's spiritual 
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counsels or not, maftered little to her, if only she 
thought them in need of and fairly deserving 
temporal assistance- And the Curate began to 
look upon* the old minister with a strange, wistful 
wonder. There was such an atmosphere of serene 
placid content about him. No spmmer eve more 
still in its repose than that old man at the close of 
life's long day. 

Once or twice Philip had heard him comfort the 
hopelessly ill or the grievously afflicted. The 
words he used were very simple — so simple that 
every one came home to the heart and understand- 
ing of the hearer. No fear of one being lost by 
the way. But those words came from the speaker's 
inner consciousnesss — from his very soul ; those 
words that spoke of things unseen, and an In- 
visible Power, were uttered with as much force of 
implicit, unquestioning belief as if he had been 
describing some occurrence in daily life that he 
had just been witnessing. Nay, it was less belief 
than knowledge — he seemed to know the very truth 
of all he uttered — as if to him to argue and to 
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reason upon such matters would have been absurd 
from its very needlessness. 

" That man feels there is a God, as I feel there 
is a sun," thought Philip. " Heaven is as real to 
him as the world around to me. I could find it 
in my heart to fling myself at his feet and cry, 
* Open mine eyes that I may see !'" 
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CHAPTER xr\j;. 

A SMALL, neat, prettily-furnished parlour, 
lit by a bright coal fire, and a moderator 
lamp, which shone on well-stored bookshelves, on 
tastily-framed drawings — which had once been in 
Clarice Marchdale's portfolio— on a luxurious arm- 
chair — the gift of Mrs. Marchdale to its present 
occupant — and on the face of that occupant, an 
old man, looking thoughtfully at the flickering 
shapes of the changing firelight. 

It was a good face and a beautiful one — a face 
that gave one a sense of rest and calm to look at 
it, and wherein one could read of sorrows that had 
been surmounted, of trials outlived, and of the 
peace passing understanding that remained when 
these had passed away. It was the face of old 
Mr. Thynne, the minister of the Chapel at Elms- 
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ley, whose erection had given rise to so many 
heartburnings in the place. It was difficult to see 
how any one could look on the old minister and 
entertain these feelings. Indeed, I think very few 
did so. Possibly the fact that it was almost im- 
possible to associate the image of the mild-featured 
old man with any notions of proselytism or sec- 
tarian feeling, caused the High Church party to 
set their- faces more strongly against Mrs. March- 
dale, amongst whose Christian graces and womanly 
virtues I am afraid a meek and humble spirit 
could scarcely be accounted. She, had' worn her 
Dissent in the first place as a matter of course, 
simply to please her husband, being one of those 
women to whom obedience and sacrifice in great 
matters are easy things, if they have but their own 
way in little ones. But in Elmsley she had pa- 
raded her opinions — or rather Mr. Marchdale's — 
almost as she did her carriage, or her daughter's 
beauty ; taking things with a high hand — a much 
higher hand than perhaps she would have done 
had her time been to come over again; and so 
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people found it a ji)uchJ .. ^ «o denounce 

sectarianism when em^^dieu in ihe form of Mrs. 
Marchdale^ than iiiithat of the j^^entle, white-haired 
old man who now sat peacefully by his fireside at 
the close of a dull winter's day. 

His little trim servant, who acted both as maid 
and housekeeper, entered with the tea-tray, and 
the old gentleman drew up to the table, and pre- 
pared to indulge in what was his favourite repast 
— the only piece of epicurism he could possibly be 
charged with, being his partiality to tea — strong, 
plentiful, and^of the finest quality. He helped 
himself to a cup, and took it, as usual, with his 
cat — a favourite tabby — sitting on his lap. Puss 
waited decorously till her master had taken his 
usual quantity — never less than five cups — and 
then sprang down to her own saucer of milk. 
Once there had been a time when wife and chil- 
dren had gathered round the minister's hearth, and 
of all those dearly loved ones nothing now re- 
mained to him but the memories of the happy 
hours when one home had held them all. He sat 
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by his fireswerection i ,, I\e cajl — the only living 
thing that shared it "with iiim-ir-again upon his 
knee, looking into tbe flamefldtvith a sad, dreamy 
wistfulness upon hisr £aee.i This quiet evening 
hour was the time for all those old memories to 
come crowding on him ; when the beloved wife, 
who bad shared many a trouble with him, seemed 
almost present ; when the daughter, who had died 
in the first bloom of her maiden promise; the brave, 
hopeful boy, who had been lost at sea; the tiny, 
fair-haired ones, who had come like spring flowers 
in the early days of his married life, and, like 
spring flowers, had passed away— were all around 
him. 

He started from his reverie as the sound of 
clear boyish voices outside struck on his ear, and a 
sharp double knock was heard — a knock calling 
loudly and imperatively for immediate admittance. 
His face brightened. 

" I suppose Cliffe is in want of a little help, and 
has come to the old man for it," he said. 

His supposition proved to be a correct one, for 
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Cliffe and Rowland Marchdale entered the room 
with books under their arms. This seemed to be 
a very usual proceeding on their part^ for Martha 
briskly removed the tea-tray, and, the boys draw- 
ing up to the table, Cliffe opened his books, and 
was soon engaged with Mr. Thynne in construing 
a page of Thucydides. 

The old minister was a splendid scholar, though 
few would have guessed as much from the simple 
sermons, plain, practical, and full of a child-like 
spirit of love and faith, which he delivered from 
the Chapel pulpit. Cliffe was sometimes very 
glad of his assistance, and Roley generally 
accompanied his brother on his visits, bringing his 
own books with him — making, in fact, quite a 
parade of the work he was going to get through, 
which generally ended, as ^it did to-night, in his 
falling asleep by the fire with the minister's cat 
on his knee. 

Cliffe and Mr. Thynne worked closely for an 
hour, and then the former closed his books, and 
brought from his pocket the day's newspaper, and 
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a new book, which his mother had thought would 
please the minister. 

" I think it is time we were going, sir, and I 
shall manage this famously now. I've been a sad 
troublesome fellow to you of late, but these old 
Greeks are terrible fellows to tackle. Kolles ! — 
look at that boy! He's always going to sleep, 
Mr. Thynne — always asleep or in mischief — can't 
keep awake ten minutes over his lessons. If they 
were to give a fellow a prize for showing how 
little he could do, you'd get it, wouldn't you, old 
boy!" 

^' Don't bother!" cried Roley, impatiently 
stretching himself and yawning. "Get down, 
pussy." 

He placed the cat gently on the ground. 
Holey was always kind and tender to little child- 
ren and animals — a boy with a great deal of 
the mother^s milk still in him, though as sturdy a 
fighter, when need be, as any lad in the school. 

Mr. Thynne smoothed the boy's hair. 

" It's a long way from your school in London, 
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Oliffe, remember that — enough to make young 
eyes drowsy when night-time comes, and the day's 
work is nearly over. Well, Roley, you are better 
friends now with the Grays, I hope ? — ^not quite 
so fond of teaching them good manners by the aid 
of these two small fists t Ah ! boys ! boys ! as if 
their hands were given them for no other earthly 
purpose than to fight each other with !" 

" Well, but we couldn't fight without hands," 
said Roley, gravely; **and, you know, sir, ever 
since I pitched into those two Grays, they've been 
much better behaved — it's taught them to be civil, 
at any rate. But we're the best friends in the 
world now." 

" That's well, my boy — be pitiful to the father- 
less, even if, like the Grays, they are boys as old 
and as strong as yourself. I am glad to see you 
remember what I told you, and have tried to avoid 
fresh quarrels." 

Roley looked into the fire with father a con- 
fused expression on his fage, while Cliffe burst 
out laughing. 
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** Don't give him credit for being too. good, 
Mr. Thynne. He's only made it up with the 
Grays because a bigger fellow, that he's long 
wanted to serve out, was bullying them one day, 
and the poor little monkeys couldn't take their 
own part, so Bolles did it for them — and in very 
good style, too, for a young one," added OUfife, 
with the calm, impartial approbation of an elder 
brother. 

Mr. Thynne shook his head. 

" Roley, Eoley, did you think you only went to 
school to learn to fight ?" 

"Well — no — ^not exactly," said Roley, doubt- 
fully. " There was no occasion, you see, sir — ^1 
pretty well knew how to do it before." 

" It comes natural to some boys, I think, sir," 
said Cliffe gravely. "Roley's one of them. I 
don't believe he could keep out of a row any more 
than a duck could out of water. That's the reason 
that nice creature, Mrs. John Thomleigh, makes 
such a pet of him. Isn't it, RoUes T Don't you 
and she get up snug little tussles when you're 
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alone together, and see which can hit the hardest T 
She'd always have him at her place, Mr. Thynne, 
if she could ; and I do believe Boley likes goin^. 
She's a fascinating person to take a fancy to, now, 
isn't she?" 

Koley looked crossly at the fire. 

"She's not a bad sort, Cliffe, and you've no 
business to make game of her." 

"Well, young one, you're quite right to stand 
up for your friends, let them be as queer as they 
may; but what possesses you to care for that 
venomous old tigress t Now, what attraction can 
she have, or ought she to have, Mn Thynne, for 
a well-behaved pupil of the Middlesex College 
School. It's something quite inexplicable. Now, 
RoUes, is it that yo^and she indulge^ in a cozy 
cigar together ? That's it, you may be sure, sir." 

" Cliffe, my boy, don't vex your brother," said 
the old minister. " Your mother knows best, and 
she is quite right in saying that the child may do 
the unhappy woman good, and she can do him no 
harm," 
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'*I wonder," said OUffe, more thoughtfully, 
"how things would have gone if we had left her 
in the snow that night t Perhaps, as matters have 
turned out, it would have been better if we had. 
Look at that poor girl Magdalene, and the split 
between her and Wendell, Though I call a fellow 
a sneak, myself, for throwing off a girl because her 
mother isn't quite what she should be — it's not 
what I should have done myself under the circum- 
stances," CHffe added with a grand air. He was 
now turned sixteen, and, in his own opinion, quite 
competent to discuss the Curate's conduct, or any 
one else's similarly situated. "But don't you 
think, Mr. Thynne, it would have been much 
better if EoUes and I had left Mrs. John where 
we found her that winter's night ? It would have 
saved a great many people about here a deal of 
bother." 

"However that may be, Cliffe, it would not 
have been the right thing for you to do at the 
time," said Mr. Thynne, gravely. " That was all 
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you had to think of then. That is all you need 
care about now." 

" Well, young one," cried Cliffe, addressing his 
brother, " you seem ready to fall asleep again over 
that cat. You'll have to make up a bed for him^ 
sir, if I don^t take him off. Good night, and thank 
you for your help. Whatever honours I win 
when I go to College, Tm sure I shall owe them 
all to you. Eoley ! That boy's off again I Now, 
sir, take the books, and don't drop them in the 
mud." 

Cliffe, with the lordliness appertaining to big 
brothers, gave Roley the larger portion of the 
exercise-books they had brought, and the two 
started off ; while Mr. Thynne again took his place 
by the fire, and the cat resumed hers upon his 
knee. 

"Would it have been for the best," the old 
man asked himself, "if those boys had left the 
wretched waif by the road-side, and she had never 
been restored to health and consciousness, and so 
been instrumental in disturbing the current of so 
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many lives, and wounding and wringing more 
than one young heart ? If they had not lost the 
train that night, it was very possible Mrs. John 
Thomleigh would have been found stark and 
dead the next morning, and her husband might 
have gone to his grave without knowing that the 
wife he had so long thought far away in hers, was 
resting at last in the churchyard at Elmsley, near 
him. Yes, if those boys had only not lost the 
train, John Thornleigh might have been living 
still — or, at least, have died in peace, and Magda- 
lene, by this time, might, have been the wife of 
Philip Wendell. He should not have given her 
up," thought the old'man; **his first duty was to 
her — poor child! — poor child! — ah! the wound 
may heal, but the scar will last for ever ; and it 
was a cruel wound for his hand to inflict !" 

There was again a knock at the door — a loud, 
firm, double knock, which made the very cat upon 
the minister's knee open her eyes, and turn in 
surprise as if to ask who this new-comer might be. 
The minister waited in wonder to learn who, at 
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this late hour, might be claiming admittance. 
Had it been a single knock, he would have been 
prepared for some claimant on his time or charity 
— to find, perhaps, that he was called upon to pray 
by the bedside of one or other of those who he 
knew were seriously ill, or that some demand was 
made upon his housekeeper's stores to meet a case 
of sudden and unforeseen illness. But a double 
knock at this time of night— now nearly nine, 
and at the door, too, of all those possessing a 
knocker, where double knocks were most unusual. 
He had not long to wait in suspense, for Martha 
announced Mr. Wendell; and, to the old minister's 
astonishment, the Curate advanced towards him 
and held out his hand. 

" You look surprised to see me, Mr. Thynne. 
You cannot be more surprised than I should have 
been a year back to think that the time could 
ever come when I should ask you for aid and 
counsel. I ask both of you now. Will you give 
them to me V* 

"Surely — surely," said the old minister, with 
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his nsaal gentle courtesy^ handing a chair to his 
unexpected visitor. " To the utmost of my power, 
Mr. Wendell, you may command me. I shall be 
very ready to give you whatever aid I can." 

Philip Wendell seated himself, and, after a 
short pause, commenced unburthening his mind to 
the old man whom, but a few months back, he 
would have shrunk from recognizing as a fellow- 
worker with himself — much more as one to whom 
he could apply for help in time of need. It was a 
long story — all the doubts, difficulties, and vacilla- 
tions that had beset him for the last six months. 
Nothing was hidden, though when he laid his in- 
most soul bare he half expected Mr. Thynne 
would shrink from him almost with the same 
horror that he would formerly have felt himself 
for one who had so lapsed into the utter darkness 
of unbelief. But the minister heard him to the 
end with the same gentle patience that always 
characterised him ; and wh^n he had finished, 
looked earnestly in his face, with 

" And you have told me all ?" 
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"All," was the reply, "and a woeful telling it 
is. Can you help met Can you throw any 
light upon the darkness of my way? I don't ask 
you, as one who has been a Churchman might 
speak to a Sectarian, if your way is better than 
mine ; but I ask if there is any way out of all this 
labyrinth of doubt in which I find myself lost and 
bewildered? Is aW that you and I have believed 
in common false? Was there ever a Christ, and ' 
how shall I find him? Is there a God, and how 
can I be brought to know him ? I am afraid I 
shock you, and I cannot wonder at it. I should 
have once spumed from,me as an unclean thing 
any one who would have put such questions ; but 
I muBt find an answer to them if I am ever to 
know anything like peace again. Don't argue 
with me — ^I have gone over all the old arguments 
myself," he added with a mom'nful smile — "all 
the old reasonings that once I should have thought 
must infallibly hav^ convinced another, but to 
little purpose. If I could only meet with a man 
who from the very depths of his heart could say. 
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^I know/ and *I believe,' I feel that it would be 
like the hand upon the blind man's eyes, and the 
voice that made them open." 

Ah ! Philip Wendell need have had little fear 
that the old man who had heard him would meet 
his case with arguments — they would have been 
worse than useless, going over the old ground that 
he had trodden himself so often. And what had 
tlie learning of the Schools, or the traditions of the 
Fathers, to do with a case like his T He knew all 
these old remedies, and, as he said, had applied 
them himself and failed to obtain relief. No, it 
was the wann living voice that Philip Wendell 
needed, and the touch of the warm living hand ; 
and it was with these that the old minister, who 
had passed through his own dark honrs^ when the 
heavens were veiled from him, and the earth 
covered as with a pall, sought to bring comfort to 
the troubled soul that, throwing aside all pride of 
caste and position, had come to him in its bitter 
need, and asked for help. 

They were hours together. It was past mid- 
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night before they thought of parting, and Philip 
Wendell arose at length cheered and strengthened. 
It was so mnchy so very much, to hear that one 
now standing on the firm sure ground of invincible^ 
unquestioning belief, had had his own time of 
doubt and despondency. 

" You will come out of this, my friend," said 
the old man. ^^The Lord will stretch out his 
hand to save you from perishing in the waters, as 
he once did to me ; and you will look back to this 
time as a sane man might to the days when mad- 
ness possessed him, or a healthy one to those when 
he was fever-stricken. But how long it may be 
first is not for me to say ; only one thing is very 
sure — you must be true to yourself meanwhile, 
and I do not see how, as an honest man, you can 
still continue to serve the Lord either before the 
altar or in the pulpit, uttering words to which your 
heart gives no response. It may be that there will 
never come a time when you will feel yourself 
fully justified in doing so. You may have the 
full peace and joy of believing the Gospel, but not 
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of believing all the teachings of your Church. 
You may be a good Christian yet — all the more 
Christlike^ perhaps^ for having passed through this 
time of fiery trial — ^it is quite possible you may 
never again be a zealous Churchman — or^ although 
ready and glad to worship in your Churchy and to 
join in the noblest /orm of worship that it was ever 
yet given to man to put together, you may not 
feel yourself free to offer it up with the full confi- 
dence in the fitness and truth of every word that 
he should have who utters it. Let that be as it 
may — it is a question for the future to settle. 
Your present duty is to put your hand to any 
other work it may find to do, but to relinquish your 
present vocation at once." 

It was the best course to pursue, as Philip had 
long felt — the only one consistent with his honour. 
They had a little further talk, and then, shyly and 
diflSdently, the old minister said, 

" You have spoken so frankly to me, Mr. Wen- 
dell, and taken my counsel in such good part, that 
I am emboldened to touch upon another subject, 
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and a more delicate one even than those we have 
been discussing. My dear friend Mrs. Marchdale 
has told me the real reason that induced you, at 
the cost of much suffering to yourself, to resign 
some hopes that must have been very precious to 
you. Must those hopes be altogether sacrificed? 
1 do not think I am saying anything that would 
cause even Miss Thomleigh to accuse me of lower- 
ing her dignity, if I remind you that however you 
might act with regard to yourself, you had her 
happiness to think of. With your altered views, 
are you not entitled to reconsider your decision, 
and ask her not to suffer it to be irrevocable? 
Love is a very real and earnest thing— especially 
the love of such a one as Magdalene Thornleigh." 

There was a flutter of joy and hope thrilling 
through Philip Wendell's heart as he heard the 
old minister's words ; but he only said, 

" If I* leave the Church — and I can do nothing 
else — ^what have I to offer my wife ? I shall have 
to struggle for a maintenance as best I may. 
Dare I ask her to link her fate with one so un- 
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certain as mine ? To wait, and wait — and wait, 
perhaps, till her beauty has faded, and her youth 
gone, before I can offer her a home 1" 

"I think I would ask her. Let all be laid 
frankly before her. I hare little doubt that she 
will choose the waiting, and be all the happier for 
having the choice offered her." 

As he walked home that night, Philip resolved 
to take the minister's counsel ; something told him 
that the old man was right, and that Magdalene 
would wait, ay, even though the waiting were for 
life ; but she was now away in London, and the 
first step it behoved him to take was to resign his 
curacy. Not another Sunday would he oflSciate — 
not once again would he offer up prayers as he 
had been doing lately, feeling that to him they 
were dull, unmeaning words. With the morning 
his earliest task would be to repair to the Eectory, 
and acquaint Mr. Darnell with the necessity he 
felt of immediately relinquishing his office. 
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CHAPTEE XV. 

MR. DARNELL was seated in his study, and 
his wife with him, when early the next 
day Philip Wendell entered it. The Rector was look- 
ing and feeling cross and irritable. The cook had 
spoiled his cutlets at breakfast, and given warning 
when reproved for doing so ; and the upper house- 
maid, whose irreproachable character and ex- 
tremely correct appearance had induced Mrs. 
Darnell to consent to give her higher wages than 
she had ever paid before to any one in a similar 
situation, had been detected the previous evening 
flirting over the garden wall with one of Mr. 
Marchdale's grooms. The last family at the 
Manor House had kept but one man-servant, who 
ofliciated both as coachman and gardener; and, 
besides being afflicted with the erysipelas, was 
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much too old for any purpose of sweethearting. 
But Mr. Marchdale's establishment was conducted 
on a very different scale from that of his predecessors 
in the Manor House^ and his under-gardeners and 
grooms were, generally speaking, young and good- 
looking — ^just, as Mrs. Darnell said, as if it were 
done on pui*pose to annoy their neighbours. The 
Eectory might really almost as well be near a 
livery stable, as far as the maids were concerned. 

Mrs. Darnell had been expatiating upon the 
manner in which cook had thought fit to resent 
being found fault with, and the breaches of disci- 
pline Mr. Marchdale's men-servants caused in her 
own household, when the Curate entered the 
study. 

She left the room, wishing him good-morning 
as she did so ; and the Eector, looking up with a 
querulous, fretful expression, motioned Philip to a 
chair, and leaning back in his own, seemed to ask 
what fresh infliction fate and his subordinate had 
in store for him, and to hope for strength to bear 
it. 
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He was not long kept in suspense. Philip 
Wendell dashed into the subject that had brought 
him there, by announcing his intention of quitting 
the Churchy on the ground of feeling an increasing 
unfitness for it, and requesting the Sector to 
allow him to resign at once an ofiice which he felt 
he could no longer fill consistently with his own 
ideas of truth and justice. 

Mr. Darnell had never been so surprised, and 
scarcely ever more annoyed, in his life. He had 
brought himself to regard Philip Wendell as a 
necessary infliction — ^a mitigated evil, which it 
behoved him to bear with, sooner than have the 
whole parish given over to dissent, or be himself 
called upon to stem the torrent of heresy and 
schism which might otherwise overflow it. If 
Mr. Wendell had had a living offered him, or his 
health had failed, he could have understood his 
resigning, and would have endeavoured to bear 
the loss of his services with due submission. But 
to have him desert his post simply on account of 
some vague undefined scruples of conscience, 
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which no man in his senses^ having once signed 
the articles and entered the Churchy had any busi- 
ness to entertain^ seemed an absurd and unneces- 
sary trial of his patience, and he had no hesitation 
in expressing himself to this effect. It was a new 
thing to him, he said, these ove)r-niceties and re- 
finements; in his day men, who were thought 
sound scholars, too, had never troubled themselves 
about such matters — they were content to believe 
as others had done before them, and to consider 
that what had been so long established as sound 
and wholesome doctrine, was not for them to ques- 
tion. 

Was not Mr. Wendell rather rash in arriving 
at the conclusion that there was nothing for him 
but to throw up his profession ? The Church did 
not require such full and implicit belief in every 
iota of her creeds — every tittle of her formulas. 
Let him, as an older, more experienced man, 
advise him to reconsider his decision. 

But Philip was very firm. This was no new 
thing to him, he replied. He had considered and 
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reconsidered the question for months past; and 
felt that, as an honest man, but one course was 
open to him. He was sorry to inconvenience Mr. 
Darnell, but he could not — he dared not officiate 
another Sunday. Anything that he could, do to 
make amends for throwing up his office so abruptly 
— any sacrifice of salary — and here Mr. Darnell 
waved his hand as if such mundane matters were not 
to be thought of in a case Uke this, and mournfully 
closed his eyes with a heavy sigh, feeling that his 
burden was hard to bear, and between his cook and 
his Curate his trials were too many for him. 

So Philip Wendell left him, and hastened back 
to his apartments to complete his arrangements 
for leaving the village within a few days. There 
were the Clothing Club and the Beading Boom 
still to be seen to, accounts connected with the 
different charities to be wound up, different poor 
pensioners to consign to the care of others, and 
many matters connected with the routine of his 
week-day life to be brought to something like a 
satisffifctory conclusion before they were handed 
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over to his successor to be carried on afresh. 
Then he resolved, as soon as he could do so, to 
repair to Orome, acquaint his relatives with the 
change in his views, ascertain fully the best and 
the worst they would think of it, and then return 
and offer his hand, with what poor fortunes were 
remaining to him, to Magdalene. 

He thought a great deal of himself just now — 
necessarily so, though not a selfish man — a very 
great deal of Magdalene, and something, too, of 
the many schemes of usefulness which he had 
begun, and must now leave to another to com- 
plete ; but very little— Mrs. Darnell would have 
thought unfeelingly little — of the annoyance and 
vexation he had caused at the Rectory, or of the 
stir and scandal which his throwing up his office 
would cause throughout the village. 

" The trouble and the worry Mr. Darnell will 
have in looking for another curate !" — so Mrs. 
Darnell moaned — "and to have a young man 
flying in the face of Providence, and throwing up 
his opportunities like this !" 
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And it was not very long before Philip's visit 
over-night to Mr. Th3mne was known throughout 
the village ; for even the minister's sedate little 
maid had the weaknesses of her sex, and could not 
resist an occasional bit of gossip, and this, joined 
to the fact that the Curate had for some time past 
been an occasional visitor at the Manor House, 
soon caused not only Mr. Darnell, but many 
others to shake their heads wisely, and to intimate 
that Mr. Wendell's defection from the Church 
was but another of the numerous sins which Mrs. 
Marchdale had to answer for. It was not many 
hours before the news reached that lady, and she, 
as might have been expected, rushed naturally to 
what, in her eyes, was the most important conclu- 
sion to be drawn from it — " that now there was 
no earthly reason why the Curate, since he was 
not going to be a Curate any longer, should not 
marry Magdalene, who, poor, silly, simple little 
thing, would be ready enough to take him, after 
all." 

It was, as Mrs. Marchdale expressed herself, 
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** the best news she had heard for many a day. 

* 

Philip Wendell was going to throw up his profes- 
sion, and act like a sensible man in making sure 
of the most charming wife he could possibly have." 
So good did Mrs. Marchdale think this news, 
that though the days were drawing in, she 
resolved to go herself — borrowing Clarice's pony- 
phaeton for the purpose — to fetch her husband 
from the station, directing a groom — the very one 
who had unintentionally brought Mr. Darnell's 
head housemaid into trouble — to go on horse- 
back, leading their ponies for Rowland and 
OUffe. It was a bright afternoon — very lovely, 
though it was now towards the middle of Novem- 
ber. And what a still calm beauty of their own 
these autumn days possess ! With a rest and a 
peacefulness about them that the spring, with its 
ever-changing life, and the gorgeous summer, 
with its heat and glare, never know. Catharine 
Marchdale thought so as her ponies whirled her 
through the pleasant lanes and quiet roads that 
led to the station. But she had the eye of an 
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artist, and there was not a tree in its changing 
foliage — not a picturesque cottage — not a painter^s 
"bit" that she passed which she did not enjoy 
with the keen hearty zest of one to whom beauty 
in every shape was an ever new delight. And to 
her the red and yellow leaves that lay thickly 
upon the roadside, or that a gust of wind would 
send dancing before her ponies' feet like frolic- 
some children in play, had as great a charm as 
when, in the tender hues of May, or the rich, full 
greennesses of June, they hung upon the trees. 
She loved the slight mist in the air, the faint 
smell of the fallen foliage, the glimpses by fire- 
light of the cottage intericH^, the wreathing smoke 
from cottage chimneys, and even the chilliness 
which suggested how pleasant on their return 
would be the bright fire in the cheerful dining- 
room, and the welcome of the light and warmth 
of home. She was so radiant with the pleasure 
of her drive, and the thought of the news she had 
to Impart, when her husband came to the phaeton, 
that he remarked it. 
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" What have you to tell me, Kate f — something 
goody I am sure, by your eyesi** > . >v 

^*Yes, something very good — there, ^ull the 
rug over you — something so good that I drove 
down myself, that you might have it sooner. 
Philip Wendell jhas come to his senses at last ! 
He is going to leave the Church, and marry Mag- 
dalene!" 

" Very good, you call it !" returned Mr. March- 
dale, drily ; " and, pray, madamc, when the young 
man has left the Church, and taken unto himself 
a wife, what means will he have of supporting 
her!" 

" Oh ! that will be sure to come !" was the hope- 
ful reply ; ^' a man with Philip Wendell's brains 
will always find work for his hand to do; and, 
oh ! Ste, don't you pity Mrs. Darnell ? — she is so 
woefully bewailing the having to look for another 
Curate, who will never do anything like the work 
Mr. Wendell has done, nor carry out half the 
things he has begun ; and the parish will all be 
going back, unless Mr. Darnell, who really has no 
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health to do it^ sees to the schools and the clubs 
himself^ which^ at his time of life, will be quite 
enough to kill him." 

"I fancy Mrs. Waybrooke has called at the 
Rectory, and afterwards dropped in for an after- 
noon cup of tea with you," said Mr. Marchdale. 

" Yes — :it was from Mrs. Waybrooke I heard it 
all ; and you are quite right, sir, she did come to 
tea with me." Mrs. Waybrooke and Mrs. March- 
dale were very good friends now, as neighbours 
should be. " Mr. Wendell only tendered his resig- 
nation this morning — forced it on Mr. Darnell, in 
fact, who really was quite overcome by it, after 
having brought himself to overlook Mr. Wendell's 
very peculiar ways and eccentricities, on account 
of his usefulness in the parish. He must have 
been reading the Essays and Reviews, or been cor- 
rupted by that dreadful Colenso, and talks about 
scruples and doubts, as if a curate had not plenty 
to do in minding his work, and preaching his ser- 
mons, without meddling with matters like those !" 

" It strikes me, Kate," observed Mr. Marchdale, 
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gravely, ^^ there is something more serious at the 
bottom of Mr. Wendell's throwing up his curacy 
than mere love for Magdalene Thornleigh !" 

" More serious I and mere love ! — and, pray, sir, 
what more serious motive than this mere love 
would you have! Well, be it so; and if love 
pur et simple is not at the root of the matter, and 
these scruples and doubts, which seem such need- 
less impertinences to Mr. Darnell, have something 
to do with it, why, not the less, Philip Wendell 
will no longer be tormented with the idea that he 
is a priest, and nothing but a priest, and that 
natural affections are carnal Canities to be trodden 
under foot ; he will return to Magdalene, and I 
have no# the slightest doubt myself that all will 
end happily, and you and I before long shall have 
to give the wedding breakfast." 

" Possibly," replied Mr. Marchdale ; " but how 
will they get their breakfasts and dinners after 
that I That's Jephson, isn't itf" he asked 
abruptly. 

Mrs. Marchdale looked in the direction her 
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husband indicated^ and, in the dim twilight, saw 
Dr. Jephson driving rapidly past. The Doctor 
always drove splendid horses — ^they were needed 
in his rounds, and this one was going at full 
speed. It was not often Dr. Jephson drove so 
furiously. 

"There's life or death in question," said Mr. 
Marchdale, " or the Doctor would never urge his 
horse like that." 

They were soon within the walls of the Manor 
House, and in the bright home atmosphere forgot 
the chilly evening drive, and the figure of the 
Doctor flying past to save, or, at least, to soothe 
some sufferer who needed him. Forgot it with the 
selfishness that clings to the best and tenderest of 
us — forgot, by their own bright fireside, with the 
merry words and laughter that made it so much 
the brighter, what helpless pain might be near 
them, what suffering wretch might be calling on 
God and man to keep off the dark hour, or to 
lessen the pangs of unutterable anguish. Forgot 
it for awhile, but it was not long before they were 
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to learn who had so urgently required the Doctor's 
skill, and in whose behalf his horse had been so 
recklessly driven. 
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CHAPTER XVL 

IT was all through Elmsley the next morning — 
not only did the Marchd^les hear it, but 
every one in the village learnt the fresh news, 
which, coming so quickly upon the stir caused by 
Mr. Wendell's resignation of his office, caused an 
infinite amount of scandal and gossiping. But 
then, as Mrs. Darnell often said, 'there never had 
been anything but scandal and gossiping in the 
place since Mrs. Marchdale came to it. Things 
never went quietly now as they had formerly 
done ; and if Mrs. Marchdale had not caused Mrs. 
John Thornleigh to slip downstairs and fall head- 
foremost so violently that her life was despaired of, 
why, if it had not been for Mrs. Marchdale, the 
unhappy creature would never have been in the 
place at all to have fallen. 
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So it was this accident — an accident which was 
really but a very nataral sequence to Mrs. John 
Thornleigh's course of life — that had brought 
Dr. Jephson away from his dinner, to see what 
help he could render to the mistress of the house 
in the tile-yard, who lay prone and helpless on the 
bed where, not a twelvemonth since, the husband 
she had deceived and deserted had died without 
forgiving her. No one could affirm for a certainty, 
but it was easy to imagine the condition Mrs. 
Thornleigh must have been in when the fall took 
place. The scared and terrified maids, whom the 
suddenness of the disaster had almost driven into a 
state of semi-idiotcy, could tell nothing when ques- 
tioned, but that missis had been sitting, as usual, 
in the parlour after dinner, taking a glass, as she 
generally did ; and having gone to her bed-room, 
and finding some cause for displeasure in the state 
in which it had been left, had called hastily for 
the girl whose work it was to attend to the chamber; 
and not being answered at once, had gone, they 
supposed, in quest of her, and missing her footing 
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on the stairs, had slipped down. One of the maids 
had just enough wit left to dispatch a " follower,** 
who had dropped in to dinner, for Dr. Jephson, 
and that gentleman afterwards declared that a 
scene of more disorderly confusion, and utter in- 
capability of any one around to render assistance to 
the sufferer, he never beheld. He promptly de- 
spatched a messenger for Miss Becky, and on her 
arrival informed her that unless she consented to 
take the charge of matters in her own hands, her 
sister-in-law's recovery would be out of the ques- 
tion, and in any case it was doubtful enough. 

Miss Becky was generally ready to undertake 
an3rthing in the shape of duty, and the duty of 
setting Mrs. John Thornleigh's disorderly house- 
hold to rights, and giving the untidy girls who 
composed it to understand that ** they had some 
one to look after them at last," was something 
that exactly suited her. She took up her post in 
Mrs. John's bed-room, making frequent excursions 
from it, to see how things were going on down- 
stairs ; and did her best to carry out Dr. Jephson's 
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directions, as far as concerned the helpless creature 
thrown thus une:^pectedly upon her care. But 
there was little to do. Hour after hour Mrs. John 
Thomleigli continued in the same state of stupor 
as when first Dr. Jephson had been sent for. 

"It's the fall," said Miss Becky. "How 
strange ! Just like my poor brother ! One's no 
business to be uncharitable, Dr. Jephson, but it 
seems to me very like a judgment on her." 

But Dr. Jephson knew that there was a cause 
for Mrs. Thornleigh's stupor which there had not 
been for her husband's, and gradually, as the 
fumes of the brandy of which she had partaken 
wore away, the unhappy creature recovered from 
her stupor — not to consciousness, but to a ghastly, 
hideous mockery of life, shocking Miss Becky's 
ears by the shrieks, and cries, and revelations of 
her past life, which she poured forth ; and making 
even the good doctor, who had stood by many a 
terrible sick bed, think that in all his life he had 
never seen one so terrible as this. 

But Miss Becky kept to her post. She had 
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come there, she said, to nurse her bix)ther's wife, 
and she was going to do it. The creature was a 
good-for-nothing, of course, and it was a great 
pity she had ever led poor John astray, and caused 
him to make a fool of himself ; still, as he had 
thought fit to marry her, it wasn't right and 
proper that she should die as if she had nobody 
belonging to her, and those two impudent sluts 
carrying on their games all the time. Only one 
thing Miss Becky insisted on ; not till the worst — 
if worst in such a case it could be called — was 
close at hand should Magdalene be sent for. The 
woman was her mother, certainly, but she was no 
fit person for an innocent girl to be brought in 
contact with ; and in this opinion of Miss Becky's, 
Mrs. Marchdale, who came daily to see how 
matters were going on at the house in the tile- 
yard, fully agreed; But, although Magdalene was 
excluded from her mother's sick room, and not 
even yet acquainted with her danger, Rowland 
Marchdale was a frequent visitor there. At first 
Mrs. Marchdale had hesitated about allowing him 
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to come^ but in Martha's milder moods she was 
almost incessant in her demands for him^ mixing 
up the names of Roley and Charley together, till 
it seemed as if, in her darkened mind, she could 
hardly distinguish them ; and there were such piti- 
ful wailings for the child poured from the wretched 
creature's lips, that it would have required, a 
sterner heart than Role/s mother possessed to 
have kept him from her ; and when Roley, half 
frightened, and shrinking, as boys and men do, 
from the sight of illness and physical suffering, 
made his appearance in Martha's room, she ad- 
dressed him as *' Charley, little Charley," and for 
a time the dark moods seemed to leave her. Not 
for long, though ; other and darker memories than 
those of Charle/s innocent short life seemed to be 
brought back by the sight of Role/s rounded face, 
and they had to send the boy from the room, lest 
he should hear the curses and the disclosures df the 
sin-stained past that the wretched woman poured 
forth. 

So things went on for some days, and Dr. 
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Jephson gave no hope of any recovery — it was 
but a question of a little time more or less ; and 
who, it might be thought, could wish it otherwise ? 
— who for one moment could regret that a life like 
Martha Thomleigh's was so soon to be brought to 
a close T ' 

Philip Wendell did, however. He had thought 
to have gone to Magdalene while the cloud of her 
roother^s shameful life was still resting on her, 
and to ask her if she would now forgive him the 
wrong which the thought of that had once im- 
pelled him to commit. But Magdalene, with her 
wretched mother no longer living to be a standing 
reproach and shame to her — ^and moreover Magda- 
lene, the heiress to all her f ather^s savings, would 
be in a very different position to the penniless 
girl whom he had thought to ask to link her poor 
fortunes with his own broken ones ; and to let him, 
if he had no wealth to offer, at least share what- 
ever stain might rest upon her. 

He was nervously sensitive and scrupulous on 
such points ; and nqt even to possess himself again 
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of Magdalene — ^precious as he still held her — could 
he have stooped to play the part of fortune-hunter. 
To a man like Philip Wendell, it would have been 
hard enough to have had a wealthy wife ; but to 
seem to woo her for her wealth — her, too, whom 
in other circumstances he had once put from him, 
would have been intolerable. He resolved to 
leave Elmsley without a sign or word to Magda- 
lene — to wind up matters connected with his office 
as speedily as possible, and then hasten down to 
Crome, and tell the Squire and the Parson that he 
was a heretic and an outcast. 

But he could not go without taking leave of 
some of those with whom he had been best ac- 
quainted during his stay in Elmsley ; and he set 
apart a portion of the last day before his departure 
from the village for this purpose ; and after going 
to the Rectory to say good-bye to Mrs. Darnell 
and her daughters, he turned his steps towards 
the Limes, and found Mrs. Waybrooke at home, 
and engaged in her favourite occupation of writ- 
ing to one of her daughters. 

T 2 
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" Good morning, Mr. Wendell," she said, shak- 
ing hands with him. ^' I was just telling Sophie 
— Mrs. Charles Halliday, you know — that you are 
going to leave us. I don't know how we shall 
possibly get on without you. You haven't half 
done your work in this place yet. But there is 
one thing — ^you can resume it in another charac- 
ter. You will make a very useful country gentle- 
man — there is nothing now to prevent Miss Mag- 
dalene Thornleigh and you settling matters again. 
It will be so nice to have you amongst us, espe- 
cially as Captain Osborne, though the kindest 
creature in the world, will not be persuaded to do 
his duty properly." 

*' You are scarcely likely to see me here again, 
either as a country gentleman or in any other cha- 
racter. My farewell to Elmsley will most likely 
be for life." 

^* I hope not, Mr. Wendell," said Mrs. Way- 
brooke warmly. "There is no one in all the 
world to whom I am so much indebted o^ to you. 
Captain Osborne has been very good — 1 can never 
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thank him enough — but you were the real saviour 
of my poor boy. Don't let me think I shall never 
see you again — take an old woman's advice, and 
give Magdalene Thornleigh the chance of saying 
^ yes 'once more." 

Philip Wendell shook his head. 

"We won't talk of this, Mrs. Waybrooke. I 
came here to say good-bye, and to recommend one 
or two of my poor pensioners to your charge." 

Then he told her who they were, and their dif- 
ferent needs and requirements ; and' Mrs. Way- 
brooke promised her good offices in their behalf. 
And then, though he had said he would talk of 
Magdalene no more, he led the conversation him- 
self to Magdalene's mother, and asked her if she 
had heard how Mrs. Thornleigh was t 

" Still the same — it's a woeful death-bed by all 
accounts — and Miss Becky must have a sad time 
of it. There's one thing ; she will be supported 
by the consciousness that she is doing her duty — 
and no doubt she is ; but I should not envy Mrs. 
Thornleigh her nurse if she were conscious who 
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fills the office. What a pity it is, Mr. Wendell, 
good people are so often disagreeable I Is good 
breeding one of the small sins, that we so often 
find people whose speciality it is to be good Chris- 
tians, so carefully eschewing it? If you were 
still in the pulpit, Td ask you to give us a sermon 
about it. Ah ! how strange it is that both you 
and my boy should give up the career marked out 
for you ! Well, perhaps if Artie had gone into 
the Churck he might have had his doubts too, so 
things are better as they are. But for you, Mr. 
Wendell, this change in your ideas may be a very 
good one for you in other ways. Now, don't be 
angry — one can't be expected to feel sorry for a 
woman of Mrs. Thomleigh's stamp ; and as thb 
accident was to happen, it really seems very fortu- 
nate that it should take place just after you had 
changed your views. Now, do look at the matter 
in a rational light, and be persuaded to make your- 
self happy — and somebody else, too." 

Philip went away vexed and angry. Why 
should Mrs. Waybrooke think it an easy thing 
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for him to go down on his knees^ and ask Magda- 
lene to overlook the past, and give him herself 
and her wealth ? He proceeded to Mrs. March- 
dale, who had learned, since she had first heard 
of his defection from the Church, to sympathize 
with, and feel for him more seriously than she 
had at first done. There was something to be 
thought of besides wooing and wedding, when 
such a man as Philip Wendell left a cause in 
which he had laboured so earnestly, and a pro- 
fession to which he had devoted himself heart and 
soul. And something of this manifested itself in 
her manner, and beamed from her dark eyes as 
they turned with an almost pitying kindness upon 
Philip, when he entered her little sanctum. She 
had heard a great deal of him from Mr. Thynne, 
and she was not one to be too much shocked and 
startled by an unbelief which, she thought with 
the old minister, was not likely to be a permanent 
state of mind ; and she could fully appreciate the 
thorough-going hearty honesty which had caused 
him to throw up his post when he felt that he 
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could not justly fill it. It was a relief to Philip, 
coming from Mrs. Waybrooke's good-natured 
worldliness, to sit down and talk with Mrs* 
Marchdale on his future prospects, or, rather, 
«tter want of them, and to tell her of some poor 
old creatures to be good to, when he could no 
longer help them ; but she vexed him too, when 
after telling him how thoroughly she approved 
the step he had taken, and how, consistently with 
honour and self-respect, she did not see that he 
could have acted otherwise, she spoke of the 
probability of his returning to them again, if only 
to take Magdalene away. Every one — even Mrs. 
Marchdale, from whom he had looked for better 
things — seemed so ready to think him eager to 
avail himself of the chance of winning a wealthy 
wife, and taking from her all that he should have 
given. 

He went away, still chafed and irritable, to pay 
his remaining visits, and the next morning saw 
him on the way to Crome. 

It^as more than a twelvemonth since he had 
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been there ; the occasion of his last visit was a 
very different errand — to tell his relatives of an 
approaching change in his condition certainly, but 
a change of quite another kind to that which was 
now before him. And he had gone, too, feeling 
very sure of their approval of tha step he con« 
templated taking; now he went, feeling equally 
certain that what he had to communicate might 
prove an insuperable barrier between himself and 
them. He was the first Wendell who had been 
false to the traditions of his house. As he once 
said to Mrs. Marchdale, "We Wendells have 
been always gentlemen;" and gentlemen of the 
old Tory school — essentially English in their 
faults and virtues, their pluck, their obstinacy, 
and perhaps their narrow-mindedness; they had 
always been gentlemen, above all, in the qualities 
which now, in his time of trouble, Philip pre-emi- 
nently displayed; their unflinching honour and 
straightforwardness — their uncompromising ad- 
herence to whatever they esteemed best and 
fittest — the Wendells had always been. But not 
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a Wendelly till now, had ever been a tradesman, a 
radical, or a Dissenter. The Sqnireship and the 
Hall for the head of the family, the Living and 
the Vicarage for the next in succession, and the 
Law, the Sea, and the Army for the junior 
branches ; so it had been generation after genera- 
tion, and now here was he turning his back upon 
the paths his fathers had trodden in, and contemn- 
ing the faith which they had esteemed sound doc- 
trine by which to live, and in which to die. 

It was no pleasant thing for a man to be tra- 
velling on Philip Wendell's errsmd; he leaned 
moodily back in the carriage, wishing his tale 
told, and himself far away from the old fa- 
miliar places, which he was now about to look 
upon for the last time. They had been very kind 
to him, those two old men, each in his own way 
— ^the Squire liberal with money, as if to his own 
son ; giving it, too, with a free kindly heartiness 
that enhanced the value of the gift. Very ready, 
too, to condone boyish failings, and to make 
all allowances for boyish outbreaks and misde- 
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meanours. As long as a lad was truthful and 
honest, the Squire would have forgiven him a 
good deal ; and certainly in these respects Philip 
had never given him reason to complain of short- 
comings. And the Parson had always been very 
good, too ; in a different way, perhaps, from the 
Squire's, for the two brothers were not constituted 
alike. Philip remembered the long talks he had 
had with the Vicar over their favourite books, the 
pleasant strolls together down the Somerset lanes, 
with the apple-trees hanging over the hedges, and 
the ripe fruit dropping at their feet, and the vil- 
lage children waylaying them ; knowing, as they 
did, that " Parson " kept an inexhaustible stock of 
** sweeties " in his coat pocket. Ah 1 and he 
remembered, too, the little loving reproofs of long 
ago, when, as a boy, his wayward temper had 
broken out, or he had indulged in fits of suUen- 
ness. You see, he had never been very good, 
after all, this poor Philip — fashioned of imperfect 
clay, but yet of such clay as Nature sets apart to 
mould her heroes and her martyrs from. 
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He had written, but very briefly, to the Vicar 
to tell him he was coining down ; had simply said 
that he had resigned his curacy, and should not 
seek another ; intending to relinquish his profession. 
As the train whirled him on, he could picture the 
old man reading this letter ; he felt that he had 
made it unnecessarily cold and curt. He had 
said to himself that he would ask no pity, no 
indulgence from his kindred; but might he not 
have felt that they had a claim to some from 
himt 

And other visions came before him as he 
thought of the Vicar reading the letter by the 
study fire ; how pleasantly and kindly, when he 
had heard of his nephew's promised bride, he 
had spoken of the bright young wife who would 
brighten up the walls of the Vicarage when he, 
its present inmate, should have passed away ; how- 
he had pointed out different rooms to be brought 
into use when a family came to require them ; 
planned where the very nursery should be, and 
said how glad he felt at the thought that the old 
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place was at last likely to have children's voices 
in it. 

" For it has been quiet — much too quiet in my 
time, Phil. No young ones but you and your 
brother now and then in the holidays. Ah ! God 
knew best when He took wife and child together. 
May it please Him, my boy, to make up to you 
for all He has thought fit to withhold from 
me !" 

It was not often the Vicar alluded to the one 
trouble of his life. He looked and was a cheery, 
easy-tempered man — perhaps a little too jovial for 
a parson — I am certain both Mrs. Darnell and Miss 
Becky would have said so. He could make his 
joke and take it ; never forgot that if he was Vicar 
of Crome he was ajso a Wendell and a country 
gentleman ; and although he had one predominant 
taste of a more clerical nature than field sports, 
and which kept him from indulging as much as 
he might otherwise have done in them, he still 
fished, and in his time had both shot and hunted. 
It was not a man like this whom one would have 
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expected to cherish a life-long, abiding grief ; but so 
it was, and Philip, who had never before heard his 
uncle allude to the blow that had fallen on him 
while his nephew was yet unborn, now understood 
how it was that so many a bright Somersetshire 
belle had smiled in vain upon the Vicar, who in 
his heart held no living woman fit to take the 
place of the dear wife in her grave. 

And he thought, too, of the fresh sorrow he had 
brought upon the speaker of those words, and 
questioned whether he had done well to speak 
the truth out so fully ; whether it would not have 
been more merciful to have temporised, as so many 
others had done ; whether he had not been unduly 
rash and outspoken, and whether he had suffi- 
ciently considered how much of the soundest 
wisdom there was in the apostolic injunction, " If 
it be possible, live in peace with all men.'' 

But it had not been possible ; he felt that. What 
peace could there be for a man whose very life 
was a lie, who took undeserved wages and ate bread 
compared to which that of a thief would be hoii- 
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estly earned? No^ peace had not been possible 
for him, and after all a man might lose more 
precious things than peace. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

THE Vicar of Crome sat alone in his study on 
the dull November morning on which Philip 
was being whirled by the train towards him, read- 
ing the letter from his nephew which the post had 
brought. As Philip himself was how feeling, this 
letter had been needlessly cold and hard. It told 
the worst, and told it sternly and almost roughly. 
He might have thought a little less of his own 
pride and independence, and a little more of the 
kindly old man to whom he dealt this blow ; he 
need not have been so ready to say, when he 
despatched this letter, that if his relations chose 
to fling him off, they should never say he had sued 
to them for pity. 

The Vicar read the letter again and again, and 
then, with a sigh, put it in his waistcoat pocket. 
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and saying, *^I must take it to brother George," 
went to the study window and looked out at the 
weather. It was a dreary day, chilly, damp, and 
miserable ; one of those days when the cold seems 
to strike to the very bones, and we feel dull and 
wretched, as if body and soul were alike numbed 
and chilled by the depressing influence of the 
weather. The leaves lay thick upon the garden 
walks near the shrubberies, and the late autumn 
flowers hung their heads and looked draggled and 
untidy, and all that bad made the beauty of the 
summer, now only contributed additional elements 
of ugliness and disorder. It was a woeful contrast 
to the bright days of the early autumn, when 
Philip Wendell had come to his relatives to tell 
them of his promised bride, and to ask their 
approval of his marriage. The Vicar thought of it, 
and gave another sigh, and, turning from the 
window, warmed his hands over the wood flre. 

The breakfast-things were in the study, for it 
was the Vicar's favourite room. His books were 
very precious things to him. He had gone to them 
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as a resource and comfort in a time of great 
trouble, and they had been dear friends to him 
ever since. There was scarcely one whose history 
he could not have told — the time when he bought 
it, the state in which it was, where, if fresh bind- 
ing was required, he had had it done, the name of 
the author, when and where he lived, and what 
other books he had written. The Vicar^s books 
were treasures of choice binding — those, at least, 
that he had thought fit to have bound since he had 
purchased them. Calf and morocco, and dainty 
letterings. The old gentleman took as much pride 
in decorating his books as a lover would in adorn- 
ing his mistress. But there were some amongst 
them much worn and shabby, that were the great- 
est treasures of all — bindings two hundred years 
old, with which it would have been a sin for any 
modem hand to meddle. These had been pur- 
chased — some at book-auctions, some at old book- 
stalls — when the Vicar had visited Exeter, or on 
the rare occasions when he had sojourned in 
London^ 
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This fancy of the Vicar's had kept him, con- 
sidering what was the annual value of the living 
of Orome, a poor man ; still, he had always felt 
himself justified in indulging in it, seeing that he 
had none to save for ; and that upon his brother, 
the Squire — being unmarried, and the head of the 
family — ^it had devolved, as of right, to provide for 
the nephews, the eldest of whom was to be his heir. 

The poor of the Vicar's parish had no right to 
complain of any stint to them on account of his 
lavishness on his books ; if he erred at all with 
regard to them, it was on the side of over- 
liberality; and his household expenses, though 
moderate, were still sufficient for quiet, unpre- 
tending comfort. But his expenditure on his 
library was to be estimated not by tens, but by 
hundreds — the Vicar of Crome was known to ever}' 
bibliopole who had a rare copy to dispose of, or a 
choice edition to offer. 

The Vicar led a peaceful life, and, on the whole, 
a happy one. One great grief more than thirty 
years ago had swept over him, when the wife of a 
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year, and the child of a day, were taken almost in 
the same instant from him. Since then his path 
had been a quiet one — if brightened by no great 
joys, at least undisturbed by any of the cares and 
troubles that might have been his lot had sons and 
daughters gathered round him. The Squire and 
he had been true brothers always, agreeing the 
better perhaps because in many respects they were 
unlike. Both true Wendels — large, fine men, 
with the dark eyes and hair, and massive features 
of the race ; but while the Squire at sixty-eight 
carried himself as erect as ever, the Vicar, his 
junior by three years, had a slight stoop, and 
though he knew how to make himself respected, 
and, if need be, feared, his manner had none of 
the imperiousness which marked the Squire's, who, 
as the country folks said, had, like all the Wen- 
dells, a will and a way of his own, and took care 
to let people know it. When the Squire would 
carry things with a high hand, the Vicar would, 
if possible, conciliate; the Squire was apt to be 
hasty and impatient, and to express himself very 
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often with but little regard for the feelings of 
others, or consideration as to what was re- 
quired of him by the ordinary rules of courtesy. 
He was a king in a small way, a thorough 
despot, though a kindly one, generous, imperious, 
wilful, and overbearing. The Vicar, though very 
simple in his* manners, had much of that old world 
politeness which is fast passing from us — a polite- 
ness which belonged to Jhe time of queues and 
powder. He was almost reverential to women — 
possibly because, having loved one so well, he had 
learned to honour all others for her sake ; and he 
was very good to children, and there was not a 
child in the village who did not know it, and turn 
the knowledge to good account too, by taking care 
to put itself in parson's way whenever he went 
out, knowing well the treasures not only of sweeties, 
but small dolls, tops and balls, which were sure to 
come out of those immense coat-pockets, to the 
^rls who had done their sewing neatly, or the 
boys who had answered well in class. Sometimes 
the Squire found fault with his brother for being too 
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easily imposed upon by the more artful of his par- 
ishioners; and a village is not the place in which to 
look for Arcadian simplicity. Sometimes the Squire 
was reproved in his turn for dealing too harshly 
with the labourers on the farm^ or perhaps swear- 
ing too roundly at an offender ; but these were the 
lightest summer clouds^ not to be counted as draw- 
backs to the life-long unison that had subsisted 
between the Squire and the Vicar of Crome. 

The villagers were partial to their parson, but I 
think, on the whole, they liked the Squire fully as 
welL It is true they found him a sterner man to 
deal with than his brother — quicker tempered, and 
much more despotic ; but all this a Squire might 
fitly be, and I think the villagers considered it 
rather a crowning grace in their estimate of Mr. 
Wendell's virtues, that he had been known to 
knock a man down for answering him imperti- 
nently, and in youth had fought a duel on account 
of the fair lady who afterwards jilted him, and for 
whose sake — so it was said — he had remained a 
bachelor. 
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The Vicar was very lenient in his judgment of 
his brother. The Wendells were not an easy- 
tempered race, and should be judged, he thought, 
with some allowance for the hereditary, inborn 
failing. If he himself had fortunately been born 
.with a slighter tendency to it than was common to 
those of the Wendell race, it was nort for him to 
censure those less fortunately constituted ; but the 
knowledge that the Squire, in his imperious will 
and hasty moods, was every inch^a son of the old 
stock, and Philip equally so in the undeviating 
firmness with which he would hold fast to what- 
ever was right in his own eyes, sorel}^ troubled the 
Vicar now. 

For awhile he stood irresolutely over the fire, 
and then, mustering up his strength for the en- 
counter^ buttoned his coat, and taking up his 
gloves and walking-stick, proceeded to the Hall, for 
the first time in his life hating the errand which 
took him there. * 

It was an old place, the Hall, dating back to 
the reign of Elizabeth ; not inconveniently large — 
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for the rental which was to support it never, when 
com and rent were at their highest, exceeded four 
thousand a year — but a pleasant, picturesque 
dwelling for an English gentleman and his house- 
hold, with all the points and quaintnesses of the 
time in which it was erected still about it. The 
Wendells had never been much given to improve- 
ments and alterations ; fortunately for the appear* 
ance of their dwelling, whose red-brick exterior, 
bay windows, wajnscoted rooms, and carved decora- 
tions, looked almost as they had done when Hugh 
Wendell, after making his fortune beyond seas, 
had returned to England with gold and gear, and 
built himself a fair home, and took to himself a 
fairer wife, to bear him children to live in that 
home after him, and hand his name down to suc- 
ceeding generations. 

Something of this crossed the Vicar's mind as 
he looked upon the house he had been bom in, 
and thought of the letter he had received from 
Philip — from Philip, whose children, he had 
thought, would, in all likelihood, succeed to the 
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old place, when the Squire and he were gathered 
to their fathers. For although Philip was the 
younger brother, it had, for some years past, been 
to him that the old men had both looked as the one 
who was to hand down the family name, and 
whose sons would, in all likelihood, be, in their 
turn, the Squire and Vicar of Crome. For Philip's 
elder brother, Raymond Wendell, had never found 
his way to the hearts of his uncles as Philip had 
done. He had been from a boy what the Squire 
pronounced a sad dandy, and dandyism was not a 
foible for which the Squire could make much 
allowance. Neither had he married in a way that 
pleased the old gentleman. The lady had, it was 
true, both rank and money, but she was sickly, 
nervous, and fanciful, and little likely to give heirs 
to the old home. Then, too, being ordered by her 
physicians to reside in Italy during the winters, 
she and her husband found living on the Conti- 
nent altogether more consonant to their inclina- 
tions than spending the summer months in Eng- 
land ; and thus it happened that year after year 
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went hjy and the Squire and Parson saw nothing 
of their elder nephew, and though they never 
spoke of him, even to each other, unkindly, both 
knew that on Philip their chief hopes rested, and 
that it was to him, and the children that were to 
be born to him, they looked to perpetuate their 
name and race. 

The Vicar thought of all this, and for the first 
time in his life wished that the custom had never 
been established of making him the principal party 
in the family correspondence. The Squire hated 
letter-writing, and, if letters were over-long, was 
not too fond of reading them ; and so it had come 
to pass that Philip and his brother had fallen into 
the habit of directing their letters to the Vicar — ^it 
being understood that they were for the Squire's 
perusal as well as his — and expecting him to reply 
for both. 

Never till now had the Vicar regretted this 
arrangement, for Philip's letters had hitherto been 
such welcome ones, that the replying to them, giv- 
ing in full detail all the village news, the state of 
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the crops, the bui;h of a new foal in the Squire's 
stables, the purchase of a new book by himself, 
had always been considered by him as one of his 
pleasantest tasks. The Vicar remembered, too, 
how pleased he had been with what another iii his 
place might have resented as presumptuous inter- 
ference and undfie fault-finding on the pai*t of a 
younger man, but which he had regarded as the 
manifestations of a young zealous spirit, whose 
over-warmth and ardour were faults on the right 
side, which the coming years would tame down 
and cool. 

*^ These things were so when I began my work, 
Philip," he had said ; " and I have let them suffice 
for me ; but men think differently now, and when 
Crome comes into your hands, you must make up 
for all my shortcomings. It is too late for me 
to change. You will come fresh and young to the 
work, and perform it to better purpose than I have 
done." 

And he had often pictured to himself the im- 
provements Philip would make in the schools, and 
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the good that he, with his prompt decision and 
clearsightedness, would work among the villagers. 
He, the Vicar, had been too easy with them ; he 
felt it now — had not been sufficiently ready to 
speak a word in season if that word was a harsh 
one; and perhaps had spent more hours in his 
study than as a parish priest whose congregation 
needed but little from him in the way of pulpit 
eloquence, he had a right to do. Philip was to 
make up for it all — Philip and Philip's wife — and 
now Philip had turned from the Church of his 
fathers, and the Vicarage and the living would 
pass to strangers — and this was to be the end of 
the Vicar's day-dreams ! 

He found the Squire in the stables, rating the 
grooms for some neglect of duty. He stopped 
short when he saw the Vicar. 

" Ah ! brother Ned, a bad morning for you to 
be out — look you, sir," turning to the unlucky 

groom ; '^ if it isn't the d est nonsense — ^I 

beg your pardon, Ned — it's ill>manners swearing 
before a parson. We'll go into the house — and," 
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addressing the groom again, " just work away at 
Firefl/s coat another hour — don't let me see her 
looking again as if she came from drawing a 
plough. That mare's the prettiest thing in the 
stable, Ned — the fellow deserves a horsewhipping 
for neglecting her. I had her broken in for Phil's 
wife — before he thought fit to break with his 
sweetheart — ^I hope the young rascal will know his 
own mind next time. We'll turn into the 
study." 

The Squire's study was a very different one to 
the Vicar's — the book^elves were mostly lined 
with works on agriculture or farriery, and the 
account-books of the estate. There was an excel- 
lent collection of whips and fishing-rods around 
the walls, and a couple of fowling-pieces over the 
mantel-piece, and curious old arms from abroad of 
different dates, most of them family relics. It 
was easy to see that no lover of books possessed 
this sanctum, notwithstanding the name it bore. 

" Phil has< broken with more than his sweet- 
heart," said the Vicar, producing Philip's letter. 
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*^ Marrying is not the only thing about "which he 
does not seem to know his own mind. Look at it, 
George. I can hardly tell what it means beyond 
this — ^he will never be Vicar of Orome." 

The Squire read the letter hastily, then flung 
it on the table. 

*' D n the fellow ! what does he mean by it, 

brother Ned?" 

The Vicar shrugged his shoulders, and shook 
his head. 

" Nothing more, I suppose, George, than that 
the Church, which has bee© good enough for you 
and me, and for all the Wendells before us, is not 
good enough for him. The boy's a fool — and yet 
it's hard, too, to think that of Phil I" 

" And he's coming down to tell us more about 
it 1" sneered the Squire, taking up the letter again. 
" All the reasons, forsooth, that have made him 
change his mind, and find out that all who have 
gone before him are dolts and asses !" 

" Well, we'll wait and hear what he has to say 
for himself," said the Vicar. 
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" What he has to say !" cried the Squire, indig- 
nantly — "what can he have to say in excuse 
for throwing up his profession like this, and the 
family living too — ^a living that has never been 
held by any but a Wendell since they settled in 
these parts. He'll have a deal to say for himself 
I can tell you, Ned, before he can say anjrthing 
that will serve as an excuse for him. in my 
eyes." 

The Squire flung the letter again on the table, 
and stood gloomily looking at it, with his hands 
behind his coat tails, and his back to the fire, in 
the attitude Englishmen are so partial to. 

" I think," said the Vicar, " if it makes no dif- 
ference to you, brother George, Phil had better 
come to me this time." 

" I think he had," replied the Squire, " and you 
can bring him round with you to-morrow to tell 
us his reasons for making such a fool of himself, 
if he'll condescend to take the trouble." 

" Things may not be quite so bad as we think 
for," said the Vicar, mildly. " After all, throw- 
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. ing up the Curacy of Elmsley is not relinquishing 
the Church altogether. The boy has been infected 
with some of the idle nonsense of which young 
folks' heads are so full now-a-days. We must try 
and reason him out of it." 

But in his heart the Vicar felt that the *' boy " 
of whom he spoke was not one upon whom rea- 
sonings were likely to be of much avail^ and the 
Squire replied, morosely — 

" Beason, indeed ! Master Phil is not one to 
listen to any reasonings but his own, and I don't 
think, Ned, you'll find him easily brought over by 
any arguments that you can use. You may rely 
upon it, the reasons will be all on one side. 
What business have old fools, like you and me, to 
know anything? Well, bring him over to 
luncheon to-morrow — bring him over, and let's 
hear what Master Phil has determined on in his 
wisdom." 

The Vicar walked home, and the old women 
who met him saw that there was something amiss 
with ^'Parson," for he gave such an absent 
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"good day" to their curtsies, instead of the 
kindly salute and the friendly chat, that often 
included in its inquiries the cow or pig of which 
the dame he addressed might be the possessor. 
Even the children saw there was something 
wrong, for there was no pat of the head — no 
question as to how they stood in class, and more 
than all, no "sweeties'* from the coat pocket. 
He ordered dinner to be an hour later than usual, 
directed a bed-room to be prepared for Mr. Philip, 
and the pony-phaeton to be taken to the West- 
drop station, five miles off, to meet the six o'clock 
train from London. Then he went into his 
study again, and looked wistfully at his books — 
those books which he had thought would remain 
treasured inmates of the Vicarage long after he 
had passed away. What would become of them 
now? Would Phil, if he turned lawyer or sol- 
dier, care to possess them? — ^possibly, in the 
former case ; but even then they would have to 
be banished from the walls of the old Vicarage, 
and be moved about, heaven alone knew where — 
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perhaps again and again — perhaps bel rubbed^ 
roughly handled — even mutilated or torn ; and if 
Phil had only settled down at Crome, they might 
have remained safely where they were for at least 
another generation. He mourned over his books 
as if they were sentient things. He could hardly 
have loved them more if they had been ; and then, 
luckily for him^ the Vicar remembered that it 
was his day for visiting two or three of his 
parishioners who were bed-ridden, and so he did 
in his trouble the best thing any of us can do in 
ours — ^the duty which lay nearest to him; and 
taking with him, not tracts — his faith in them was 
not too great — ^but a little tea for one old creature, 
and a little snuff, if the truth must be told, for 
another, set out on his walk again. 



end of the second volume. 
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